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Development; U. S. A.; Natl. Acad.; A.A.; 
Public Health Assn.; ; S.AB.; ; Soc. Immunol. ; "Soc ; 
Biol. -Chem.; Soc. Exp. Biol.; Soc. Path.; Am, 
Acad. Bacterial nutrition, products, and antigens. 3 
_ Dr. Cornelis B. ‘van Niel, Hopkins Marine 
Station, Carmel, Calif. Haarlem, “Univ, Delt 
4, 97, nat. 42. Chem. E, Tech. Univ., Delft 
‘Holland, 23, D.Sc. , 28; hon. D.Sc., Princeton, 46, | 
Conservator, microbiol. lab Tech. Univ. Delft, 
“Hola, 24-28; assoc. prof. microbiol. 
f Marine Station, Stanford, 28-35, prof., 35-46, | 
 Herzstein prof. biol., Inf. Dutch Army, 17-19, 
Natl. Acad.; A.A.; Soc. Nat.; S.A.B.; Soc. Plant 
Philos. Soc.; fel. Calif. Acad.; ; Soc. Gen. | 
Microbiol., Gt. Brit.; ‘Nederlansdche Vereen. voor 
_NOMINATI! ATIONS: FOR ‘ay ‘Microbiol. General microbiology; of 
The Nominating Committee for 1952 (Dr. J. M. microorganisms; photosynthesis. — 
Sherman, Chairman; Dr. J. J. Bronfenbrenner; a | 
Dr. R. E. Hungate; and Dr. S. E. Luria) has For Sec Secretary-Treasurer 
submitted the following for office in Hays Bailey, Stein Winthrop Re- 
1953. One candidate i is to be elected to the office - = 


the _bacter. and director div. bacter. , dept. prev. med 


health and bacter., sch. med., Loyola (Ill), 
President 38-41; research bacteriologist, Winthrop Chem. 

a Dr. Gail M M. Dack, ck, University of Chicago, ~ Rennselaer, N. Y., 42-43; chief bacteriologist, 
Chicago, Ill. Belvidere, Ill, March 4, 01. B.S., Sterling-Winthrop Research Tnst., , 43-. Civilian 

Illinois, 22; Ph.D., , Chicago, 27, M.D., 33. Instr. with Office Sci. Research and Development; A.A,; 
hygiene and bacter., Chicago, 25-29; asst. prof., S.A. B. (member ed. board, J. Bact., and of \ various 
assoc. prof. bacter. , 37-46, prof., 46-; committees; formerly Councilor, East. 
oc _ director, Food Research Inst., 46-. Ricketts prize, _ Branch); N. Y. Acad; fel. Inst. Med. Chicago; 
' 2s. With Office Sci. Research and Development; Soc. Gen. Microbiol., Gt. Brit. Antibody — 
pene U. S. A.; U. S. Public Health Service; Natl. Res. tion; types of streptococci in diseased and normal 
7 iw Council. A.A; ;S.A.B.; Soc. Exp. Biol.; : Pub. Health children; mode of action of antibiotics; antibiotics 
Assn. ; Cent. Soc. Clin. Research. Botulism; ulcera- of f plant origin; penicillin; resistance to ae 
tive colitis; salmonella infection; ‘staphylococcal 
food poisoning in general and intestinal 


State "Health, Ill., 35-38; asst. 


_ New York. Monroe, Maine, May 30, 99. A.B., 
ost ae 20; M.S., Brown, 21, Arnold fellow, 22- 23, 
23. Instr. biol., Brown, 21 -22; becter., 
Stanford, 23-26; bacteriologist serologist, 
- Hosp. for Joint Diseases, N. Y., 27- . With Office 
14; Ph.D., “Columbia, 16; Hon. M., “Harvard, of Sci. Research and Development; A.A.; S.A.B. 


43. Instr. chem. “Louisville, 14; “asst. path. _ Secretary-Treasurer, 49-50); Soc. Exp. Biol.; as- 


Howard Mueller, Harvard Medical 


instr. med. bacter., 19- 20, asst. prof., 20-22, assoc. and ‘serology of ‘theumatoid pet 
 prof., 22-23; asst. . prof. bacter. and immunol., tuberculin test; bacteriologic diagnosis of surgical | 
= Harvard Med. Sch, 23-30, assoc. prof., 30-42, tuberculosis; complement fixation in lymphogranu- 

and head dept. 42-. “Alonzo Clark fellow, loma; staphylococci; staphylococcal infections. 
» 12- “14; Dr. ‘University of British 
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Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., hood and schooling were in Kiev, graduating from 
March 29, 18. B.S.A., British Columbia, 39; Ph.D., the Second Classical Gymnasium at the age of 
Cornell, 44. Grad. asst. bacter., Cent. Exp. Farm, "sixteen. Entering the University of Kiev in 1873, cs 
Ottawa, 39-40; asst., Queen’s (Can.), 44-46; vel he began legal training of which he soon became > : 
soc. prof. dairying, British Columbia, 46-. A.A.; weary, and transferred to studies in the natural — 
§.A.B. (member ed. board, Bact. Rev.) ; Soc. Gen. sciences. Unfortunately, the curriculum at Kiev 
Microbiol. , Gt. Brit.; A Inst. Can. Bacterial did not satisfy young Winogradsky’s natural curi- 
physiology. osity, finding him after two years enrolled at the 
Dr. William H. Ewing, U. S. Public Health St. Petersburg Conservatory of Music, pursuing 

Service, Chamblee, Ga. Carnegie, Pa., Oct. 4, piano lessons. By 1877, however, he realized that 
A.B., Washington and Jefferson Col., 37, M.A., his interests were really in science, and entered 

= Michigan, 39-41; Ph.D., Cornell, 48. Instr. the University of St. Petersburg, from which he 

biol., , Washington and Jefferson ( Col., 37-39; asst. received his degree in plant physiology in 1881 ye 
bacter. , Michigan, 39-41; assoc., N. Y. State Vet. “The next three years were spent in the labora- 
Col., Cornell, 46-47, instr., asst. prof., 48; of the botanist Faminitzin at St. Petersburg. 
bacteriologist in charge Salmonella typing unit, a In 1885, Winogradsky went to the University of 
Communicable Disease Center, U. S. Pub. Health Strassburg where he worked with de Bary until © 
Service, 48-. Bacteriologist, U. S. Army, 41-43, 1888, From 1888 to 1891, he worked at the Univer- 
chief bacter. sect., gen. lab., 43-46. Edwin Scott sity of Zurich, when he received an invitation to 
“into fellow from Washington and Jefferson Col., organize a laboratory of general usicrobiology at the 
Marine Biol. Lab., Woods Hole. S.A.B.. Antigenic newly established Pasteur Institute. At the same 
analyses; studies on antigens of enteric bacteria, time, Winogradsky was offered an identical post — a 
“particularly Shigella, of gonococcus. at the Institute of Experimental Medicine at St. 

Dr. Vernon T. Schuhardt, University of Texas, Petersburg, which he accepted. Here he developed 

- Austin, Texas. San Antonio, Texas, March 4, 01. an extensive research program in soil microbiology, _ 
st Texas, 25; M.A., Rice Inst., °30, Ph.D.., 40. became the editor of Archives de Sciences Biolo- 

Instr. zool., Schreiner Inst., 26-28; tutor, Texas, _ giques which soon was the ranking biological pub- 
28-29; asst. Inst., 29-31; asst. director, lication in Russia, trained his student Omeliansky 
State Hygienic Lab., ‘ Texas, 31-35; asst. prof. who emerged as his disciple, and eventually was 
bacter., Texas, 35-37, assoc. prof. “37-42, prof., , made Director of the Institute i in 1902. eis aie 
—42-, director, Brucellosis Research Project, Clay- 

ton Foundation, 40-. A.A. ; S.A. B.; Soc. Trop. health, an excess of officialdom, and diminishing e. 
-Med.; Soc. Exp Biol.; fel. Texas Acad. Diphtheria ‘due to the economies during the Russo- 
“immunization; relapsing — fever; serological and _ Japanese War forced Winogradsky into premature 7 
chemotherapeutic relapse phenomena; bovine bru- A retirement. Settling on his large estates in southern — 
Russia, he energetically undertook progressive 
farming and forestry, and for a decade seemed 

For Honorary Membership serene, secure and happy. But the war and attend-— 
Sergei N. _Winogradsky, Soils upheaval in the country necessitated a move 


tut Pasteur, Brie-Comte Robert, Seine et Marne, gain, and at the age of sixty-five, Winogradsky — 
France. to Jugoslavia in 1921 where he went into 


“The illustrious achievements of this great bac- harness once more as Professor of Bacteriology 
teriologist are known to all of us, for it can be at the University in Belgrade. It was here that he 
truly said that Winogradsky was a most influential i was tendered for the second time the directorship _ 
ES of our science. His epoch-making studies A _ of a proposed division of soil bacteriology at the — 


on the autotrophic bacteria, his contributions on Pasteur Institute. The following year he went to a 
Brie- Comte. Robert, a Short distance from Paris, 


microbiology a as an fundamental and 

practical science, but have also everlastingly en- > This nomination was submitted by Dr. oll 
_tiched general microbiology and general physi- Q. Heplar and endorsed by Lewis W. Jones, C. E. 

“This great man of science, at the age of ninety- q H. Grundig, Dighton F. Rowan, Mary ae 1 Morse, ¥ 5 

five, most rightfully deserves the highest honor Ss. Thayer, and Schultz.” 
within the power of our Society to confer. 
September 1, 1856 in Kiev, Russia, the son of Dr Vezeaux de Lavergne, Professor anit ed 
’ Nikolai Konstantinovitch Winogradsky, a banker, © of the Department of Bacteriology on n the a 


a and Natalia Viktorovna Skoropadskaia. His child- 
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“Professor ¢ foremost 
_ war he was in charge of public health of the French 
_ “Professor de Lavergne is: Professeur Titulaire 

de Bactériologie 4 la Faculté de Médecine de — 


Nancy; Membre Titulaire de la Société Medicale — 


_ de Hépitaux de Paris; President de la Société de sented. We are indebted to Miss Catherine Atwood, } 


—=&B iologie de Nancy; Membre correspondant de- who was in charge of registration, for the follow- 


~VAcadémie de Médecine de France; Officier de 


Traité d’é pidémiologie, 3 volumes, 1925. 


La fiévre ap in 3rd volume, Traité Médecine. 


-4 
in 3rd volume, 
— 


Nouveau Traité de Médecine, 1948. 


Research papers published — 


Sur gangréne gazeuse, Med., Années 


“Sur la paralysie diphthérique, Presse Médicale, 


Va Angine aigiies avec adénopathies généralisées 


mononucléose Soc. méd. de Hépitaux 

de Paris, 1923. 
la signification biologique des lesions intes- 
 tinales de la fiévre typhoide, Ann. \. de ‘Med., 


“4 The 52nd General Meeting of the Society, held 
‘from April 27 to May 1 in Boston, maintained the 
high level of attendance that we have enjoyed in 
- recent years and established a new record for the 
number of abstracts submitted and papers he | 


ing analysis of the registrants. __ a. 


vs A total of 1943 registrants attended the Boston 


convention, from whose registration much inter-— 
esting data have been classified. = 


embers. .. 


The registrants represented every type of bac- 


teriological endeavor from television-popularized 
remedies to the highest pure research projects. 
_ The 269 graduate students, certified by 248 letters, 
‘emanated from 57 Universities and Colleges in 
the United States as well as from 3 in Canada. 
The geographical distribution identified habitats 
* all but 4 States of the Union, with foreign 
England, New Zealand, 
- Japan, Uruguay, Turkey and India. (This is ex- 
_ clusive of the even more varied countries repre- 


of 


sented by students.) The 31 excellent exhibits were 
ar ~ = by 81 specialists in their respective prod- 
can, ucts. While 59 plus wives attended, but 


des 
_ husband registered his identity as a nonbacteriolo- 


Méningite ourlienne, Ann. Med. "1937. Bist. . Guests ranged in age from 3 years upwards 


la spirochétose ictéro-hémorragique: threescore and ten, all equally enthralled by the 


Durée de la période d’ incubation en fonction de Guests | also included representatives of our valued 
sustaining members, as well as the cooperative 


forme chirurgicale de la spirochétose ictéro- Participants to date are 
hémorragique; Soc. de Biol., Presse Médicale, _ nonmembers. 


A 1928-31. ‘There were 28 papers scheduled for presentation 
the Agricultural Industrial Division, 94 


Prévention de Vorchite pai par sérum 
___valescents, Paris Médicale, 1925; 


la scarlatine puerpérale; Soc. de Biol., Arch. 
, Années 1924-30. 


d’obstét 
— vision and 69 in the Physiology Division—a total 


in the | General Division, 118 in the Medical Di- 


Etudes" biologiques et morpho hologiques orle 
Reproduction expérimentale du tétanos 
Soc. de Biol., Revue ue d’ immunologie, _ 


Annales de I’Institute Pasteur, 1942-48, 
This nomination was made by Dr. William 
-Reiner-Deutsch and endorsed by Mary M. Ferris, 
ae Gustav I. Steffen, Carolyn R. Falk, Murray M. 
Lipton, Marion C. Morris, R. Walter Schlesinger, 
Helen V. K. and 
Chapman 


of 309. In addition, there were 6 symposia on topics 
of general interest, and a series of motion pict. 
,. films. Dr. Dubos delivered the Presidential Address 

at the Annual Banquet on the subject, “Bacteriol- 
: By in Art and Fable.” The address accompanying 
Eli Lilly and Company Award was presented by 
recipient, Dr. J. Oliver Lampen, who 
cussed the metabolism of nucleic acids, The texts 
of these speeches will appear in a future issue d 


the success of our Annual Meet- 
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bmitted. In the general f 
i quality of the papers su ed. in the genera): 


| 
“sense, success depends upon the largely unseen and - about Dr. pr se is that he i is a & product of the 
‘ommittee for 1952, Dr. ‘John of the main of the “officers of the S. ‘A. B. 
and of the Local Committees who act as our hosts _ is to keep an eye open for the subtle manoeuvres a 
| (Chairman for 1952, Dr. Howard E. Lind). The through which our colleagues from Madison try 
| Annual Meeting is one of the most important to achieve control of our organization. But fortu- 
i. "functions of the Society and it has become in — nately, Dr. Lampen has also worked in the labora- | 
recent years an enterprise of very ——— tories of the American Cyanamid Company in 
magnitude (see page 27 of the News Letter for Stamford, with the Coris in Saint Louis, and is — 
April 1952, for mee. Se work of each Local | now Associate Professor of Microbiology at West- 
ern Reserve. can reassure you by stating that 
and is not ‘completed for some months after the all his former and present colleagues agree with | 
meeting, until its various reports are prepared; his Wisconsin teachers in testifying to his good 
the Chairman, at any rate, of the Program Com- character, and to his intellectual distinction.  =—_— 
mittee is concerned with problems relating tothe “Dr. Lampen’ s scientific achievements are so 
Annual Meeting during a major portion of each 7 outstanding as to have become part of the classical _ 
year. The members of the Society will do well to ie. doctrine of microbiological chemistry. I need — b . 
remember their indebtedness to: all of of these people. mention his studies on the antagonism of sulfon- 


THE = ANNUAL MEETING on the metabolism of nucleosides. 
FRANCISCO) “Dr. Lampen, it is for me, and for all the 
53rd General Meeting of the Society is _ members of our Society, a great pleasure to present iy 
scheduled to be held in San Francisco from August to you the annual Eli Lilly and Company Research 
10 to 14, inclusive, 1953. Please note that the 2 Award i in Bacteriology and Immunology for 1952. 
meeting will open on a Monday instead of ona ri Ihave no doubt that it will help to place yourname _ 
Sunday as has been customary in recent years, none of those magic lists out of which many other 
The deadline for the receipt of abstracts for the ! rewards, equally well deserved, will come to doa 7 « 
| 1953 meeting will be about May 1, 1953. However, in the future.” 

members are requested to send suggestions for 

the program to either the General Chairman of inate ‘ 

the Program Committee or the Chairman of one The Council Policy ‘Comanities met in Boston Th 

of the Divisions well in advance of that date, at 10 A.M. and the Council met at 1:30 P.M. 

"since plans for the meeting will get under way late on Sunday, April 27th. For convenience the pro- 
5 ceedings of the two will be combined in the present 

report. All members of the C.P.C. w 

E ‘Dr. Perry W. Wilson, as Editor-in-Chief of Bac- 
The Eli Lilly and Company Award teriological Reviews, Dr. Boyd Woodruff, as 

| in Bacteriology and Immunology for 1952 was Editor-in-Chief of Applied Microbiology, Mr. —— 


presented to Dr. J. Oliver Lampen at the annual wood, our Business Manager, and Mr. Hoover, 


| banquet on April 29, with the | following citation of the Williams and Wilkins Co., attended by in- 
by President Dubos: = | -vitation in order to assist in the consideration of 


_ “There are several ways of recipients problems relating to the Journal of Bacteriology. 
ber scientific awards. The most common is to Forty Councilors were present. In general, these 
collect lists of individuals who have already re- "meetings" this year were devoted to analysis of 
ceived other awards and to choose from these — certain of the problems confronting the Society — 
lists a name that everyone will recognize, pref- and relatively few matters were on the agenda 
erably that of some friend or influential individual. for decision. The following items were considered. 
“The S.A.B. has taken a different and more me) A Constitutional Amendment. The Council 
difficult course in selecting the recipients of its Policy Committee proposed, and the Council ap- 
annual awards. Your committees attempt to dis- proved, an amendment providing for a revision of 
cover the talented and productive individuals — Article VIII, Section 2 of the Constitution of the 

who have not yet received as much public recogni- — SAB, which relates to meetings and | quorums. — 

tion as their achievements deserve. Instead of — “Because of its extended implications and in order 
making use of the established lists, we try to add — to ensure that it comes to the attention of “a : 
“Allow me then to. congratulate the , members cussed separately at a later point in the present 

of the Eli iy Award Committee for having — issue of the News Letter. As a result of the discus- 
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ie for 1952. The only feature somewhat disturbing appoint an ad hoc committee to review the Con- Fi or 


~ stitution and report at : a ~— date a any sugges- - largest subscription lists of any biological journals 
tions for revision. Subsequently, Dr. Dennis W. in the world. A total of 473 manuscripts was re. 
Watson, Councilor of the North Central Branch, ceived by the Journal of Bacteriology during 1951; 
_ was appointed chairman of this committee. — ge 4 this is 111 more manuscripts than were submitted 

2. Wider circulation of Bacteriological Proceed- in 1950, 313 more than in 1941, and 15 more than 
ings. It has become evident that there exists a _ were received during the entire first eight years of 

a, considerable demand for Bacteriological Proceed- the Journal’s existence. Although 16 fewer pages } 

ae ings (i.e., the abstracts of papers presented before a were printed in 1951 than in 1950 (the resulting | 
: our Annual Meetings) outside our membership, é reserve has been used in the meantime), 20 more, 
especially by libraries, which apparently have or a total of 210 manuscripts were published, 
not been reached by the notices that have been 14 owing to a decrease in the average length from 84 
_ published of the availability of back numbers. to 7.5 pages. The rejection rate, 30 per cent, was 
_ The Publication Board of the Society was instructed _ higher than that of any of the journals with whic 
“a to explore with the Williams and Wilkins Company comparison has been made. Nevertheless, at the 
a proposal to include the Proceedings with all __ end of the year there was a backlog of 100 accepted 
>. _ future nonmember subscriptions to the Journal — _ manuscripts, which is enough to fill 6 issues of the 
= Bacteriology, with an _ appropriate increase i in in ~ Journal, compared with 22 the year before, and 43 
the subscription price. manuscripts were still under consideration by the 
P. 3. Cumulative index for the J curnal of Bacteriol- < _ Editorial Board. The backlog has increased slightly 


any healthy scientific periodical. None has been Z situation is ; the fact that c our ur membership has 
compiled for the Journal of Bacteriology since nearly trebled during the past decade, whereas we 
1935, when Dr. Bayne-Jones prepared one for have essentially the same number of pages for 
the first thirty volumes. Since we are now in vol- the Journals. (It is, of course, largely owing to 
ume 64, and each of the recent volumes contains this fortunate increase in membership that the 
‘many more papers than its earlier counterpart, a Society has been able to carry on during the recent 
second cumulative index is overdue. Following a inflationary period with only one minor increase 
7 detailed presentation of the possibilities for under- of the dues. ) Some relief was achieved several 


editing, the publication of a cumulative index was the abstracts of} papers presented before the Annual 

_* approved in principle and the Publication Board and Local Branch Meetings, but this move merely 

was instructed to formulate a definite plan, in- transferred the cost of the former to the expenses 

_ cluding a publishing agreement with the Williams of running the Annual Meeting. A minor increase 

and Wilkins Company, all subject to ratification in efficiency was accomplished by the use of smaller 
by the Council. = = type and narrower margins. 

Expansion of the J ournal of Bacteriology. As a first step toward solution of the J 

‘The great increase in research in recent years problem, it was voted to accept an offer from our 

_ has resulted in a mounting tide of meritorious Publisher to increase the page quota for 195) 

_ manuscripts seeking publication in the scientific by 100 pages. In effect, such an offer means that 

. periodicals. The situation has become acute for — the Publisher will pay half the cost of the extra 

_ the Journal of Bacteriology. Bacteriological Re- ‘pages, for both he and the Society will forego a 

views does not seem to be under pressure at the _ share of their expected profits on the year’s opera- 

’ moment, but it would be surprising if the present _ tions. At present rates, the addition of 100 pages to 

pace of research did not bring more manuscripts the Journal will diminish each party's s promis by 

‘to Dr. Wilson. Some relief may result from the approximately $1,100. 

publication | of our new journal, Applied Micro- In addition, the Publication Board was in- 

biology, but this is being introduced primarily to structed to formulate a comprehensive plan for 

serve an area that had never been covered by our — ‘the Journal of Bacteriology along the following 

other journals. The Journal of Bacteriology and lines: (1) negotiation with the Publisher for an 

_ Bacteriological Reviews will maintain the position additional increase in the page quota for 1952 

Z.. of esteem and popularity that they have established ¥ and succeeding years; (2) increased efficiency of 

in the world literature of microbiology only if production through the use of a two-column format 

they continue to serve the largest possible public _ with smaller type; (3) partial payment by authors 

by publishing as many as possible of the steadily of the cost of publication, by direct charges and 

vel increasing number of manuscripts that meet their _ by selling reprints at a profit instead of at cost, 

= high standards. In 1951, the joint subscriptions as is now done, with abandonment of the policy 

to the Journal and Reviews: increased to 7,226 of giving 25 reprints free to the author; . in- 


: 
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ews had an additional 278 separate subscribers ased revenue by selling Bacteriological 
ee at a — _ This means that our journals now enjoy one of th ngs to nonmember subscribers as a a 


ment to ournal, with an appropriate increase (MD. other) of candidates having special 
Was Te} in the nonmember subscription rate; (6) an in- % knowledge and experience in medical microbiology — 
B 1951; | } one allotment to the editor to enable him to _ and answered numerous questions from the =— 
mitted | hire more assistance. It is believed that imple- cil. A more detailed report will be given later as 
re than mentation of these stratagems may make possible _ the Board comes into being. 
‘ears of E- publication of 30 per cent more material per 8. Sites for Future Meetings. Definite plans had ~ a 
F pages year in the Journal without an increase of the dues. been consummated previously to meet in San | 
sulting | ‘The following possibilities were considered but Francisco in 1953 and in Pittsburgh in 1954. The 7 


were not regarded favorably: (1) restriction of the New York City Branch had well developed plans z 
privilege of publication in the Journal to — to be host to the Society in 1955. During the | 

of the Society; (2) more critical selection of manu- Spring, an invitation had been received from the Pp 
scripts for publication; (3) restriction of the areas ‘Michigan Branch to meet in 1955 on the campus of Be 
of microbiology from which manuscripts would Michigan State College at Lansing. Because of 
| be accepted; (4) allowing the backlog to increase; _ the virtual impossibility of selling exhibit space on > 


(5) an increase in the number of volumes published ‘campus (the sale of space for exhibits is one of , 

3 of the : li h 4 
per year, , with a proportiona increase of the dues. the most important sources of revenue of our 

and 43 _ 5. Committee Appointments, The Council ap- Annual Meetings) and because of the advanced 

by the proved the list of appointments to committees for state of the preliminary arrangements by the 7 

: aed 1952-1953 as submitted by President Dubos. The New York City Branch, it was voted to meet in a 

of the 


complete list is presented New York in 1955, 

of the Committee on Curricula, presented and — ‘THE GENERAL BUSINESS MEETING 
discussed a report of the work of the committee Ea The General Business Meeting of the Society — 

during the previous year, with a request for a for 1952 was held on Wednesday morning, April _ 

directive from the Council as to future develop- 30. The order of business was as follows. 

ments. The text of this report is presented below. | 


4 Resolutions | Committee. Dr. Randall Thomp- 
Following an an extended expression of various shades sn, Chairman, read the report of the Resolutions 7 


has | 
reas we 
ges for | 
ving to 
nat the 
e recent 


increase 
several of opinion by different members of the Council, it Committee (presented below). 
Journal | was voted, with only two dissenters, that the re- = 2. Council Meeting. The Secretary-Treasurer re- 2) j 
Annual port of the committee be approved and that the > ‘Ported the transactions of the Council Meeting, = #  —@ 
merely committee continue its explorations along the line assummarizedabove. 
xpenses § already established, with a view to the eventual a 3. Bylaw 3. In the April, 1952, issue of the News an i 
increase F formulation of a program for the certification of Letter, it was pointed out that for the last four years — 
smaller} curricula in bacteriology and microbiology. The at least, a Division of the S.A.B. had operated q 
a Officers and Council of the S.A.B. believe very de facto under the title “Physiology,” but the exist- 
ournal's strongly that the work of this committee is — _ ence of such a Division had apparently never been 7 4 
‘om our to any attempts to improve the professional status recognized officially. The Division had, however, 
1952 microbiologists. The experience of the American met with general approval. In accord- 
ins that } Chemical Society has demonstrated the value of a with the provisions of Articles XI and XII : ; 
le extra building up lists of schools with approved curricula. of the Constitution, the Council authorized the — 4 
orego 4 F it should be kept in mind, however, that their formation of a fourth Division of the Society, to ; r 
ope program has been many years in the making. ae be entitled the “Division of Bacterial Physiology,” - 
pages 10 t deed, the A.C.S. has been exploring actively since -—~ proposed that Bylaw 3 (Divisions) be changed 7 
ofits by 1945 the possibility of certifying curricula at the to read as follows: es Pay 4 z 
I doctoral level also, but is not yet prepared to act. = “The Society shall be organized into four Di- 4 
was I | 1. Certification and Problems of Personnel. On visions: (a) General Bacteriology; (b) Medical 
olan for behalf of the Committee on Certification and Bacteriology, Immunology and Comparative Pa- 
allowing Problems of Personnel, the Secretary-Treasurer thology; (c) Agricultural and Industrial Bacteriol-_ 
"for a0 had distributed to the members of the Council and (d) Bacterial Physiology.” 
wad 1952 prior to the Annual Meeting copies of the pro- ‘The revision was approved without dissent. ae & 
iency | visional Certificate of Incorporation and Bylaws 4. Amendment to the Constitution. A majority of == 
1 format } of the proposed American Board of Medical Micro- the members present and voting approved the == 
authors biology and of the provisional Application for _ Proposed amendment to the Constitution, to re- " a 
. Since these may well vise Article VIII, Section 2 (discussed in detail 

have to undergo modification before the plans for below). 
policy the Board receive final ratification by all of the ‘the 
) (4) It T sponsors (News Letter for April, 1952), they will manifest widespread interest in the problem of — 
ory not be reproduced here. Dr. Jerome T. Syverton, — - professional standards and especially in programs _ 


secretary of the committee, explained the proposed for the certification of microbiologists, President P». 


a program for the certification at the doctoral level Dubos had invited two speakers to to give general iy 


lished, 
— 
q 
1 which — 
— 
at the — 
— 
— 
ce 
- 


of phases, following ‘which democratic of which the general b business 
_ the meeting was thrown open to discussion by — 7 meetings are an outstanding feature. On the other 
_ the membership. Dr. William J. Cromartie pre- hand, it is essential to ensure that any decisions | 
sented the views of the Subcommittee on Certifica- “reached by the annual meetings shall be consistent | 


= and Problems of Personnel on certification i in » with the will of the entire ie and not of 


ey pres- 
poo text of Dr. Cheeta s remarks i is nical ent. Provision should be made therefore to refer 
below and needs no further comment here. Dr. important business to the Society at large, pre. 
Norman C. Laffer spoke of the needs in areas pe- sumably by means of a mail ballot. Quorums should 
ripheral to medical microbiology per se, of workers ; be defined as a proportion of the membership, 
rather than in fixed numbers; yet they must not 
laboratories and other diagnostic laboratories, and ~ be so large as to obstruct the transaction of busi- | 
of the problems of the civil service worker, for ness. 
ample. He also discussed the plans for the American — _ Having these considerations in mind, the Coun. | 
: <4 Board of Medical Microbiology and suggested _ cil Policy Committee, at its annual ‘meeting in 
_ several respects in which many of our members | Boston on 27 April, drew up the following amend- 
er hoped to have available for publication in a future — : “Section 2 of Article VIII of the Constitution 
issue of the News Letter a text based upon Dr. - shall be revised to read as follows: ‘At any Annual 
' - Laffner’s Sy sone Perhaps the most important Meeting of the Society, five per cent of the mem- 


velopments in accrediting following settlement of tance, as determined by a majority of the members 

_ the problem for medical microbiology should be present and voting or by a majority of the Council 
_ in the peripheral area of what might be called - Policy Committee, shall be subject to the final 
_ quasi-medical microbiology and that at present decision of the Society at large, as determined by 
A there is no obvious need in other areas. == =—a mail vote. In the transaction of business by mail 
A Proposed Amendment to the Constitution by: (other than the election of officers, which is pro- 
During the past two years, a number of those vided for separately in Article VI, Sections 4, 5, 
concerned with the administration of the Society 6, 7, and 8) forty per cent of the membership shall 

_ have given much time and thought to what they | ‘constitute a quorum, provided that a reasonable 

a believe to be an important weakness of our Con- _ time is allowed for the participation of the mem- 
stitution. Article VIII, Section 2, referring to bers in the business under consideration.” =—__ 

_ meetings and quorums, states: Shahn The intent of this amendment is simply to 
“2, Atany meeting of the Society, fifty members define quorums more realistically and to establish 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of a safeguard against unwise decisions by the small 
business. In the transaction of business by mail, 4 proportion of the membership that usually attends 
five hundred of the members of the Society shall the business meetings. At the same time, the 
constitute a that a opportunity is preserved for the free expression of 


in the under consideration.” Lae, consideration of business,” was chosen after careful 
It appears, therefore, that circumstances inces might deliberation instead of, “for the transaction of 
- 4 arise whereby, ata general business meeting held 3 business,” ¥ in order to advance the philosophy 
on the occasion of the Annual Meeting, 50 mem- ae that the annual meeting should be in general an 
bers, or about one per cent of the present member- open forum where the opinions of the members may 
ship could commit the Society to all manner of be sampled as a guide to the Officers and Council, 
unwise policies perfectly legally. It is true that . rather than an occasion for the making of im- 
_ more than 50 members usually have been present Z portant decisions by a very minor fraction of the 
at the beginning of the general meetings membership. Perhaps the quorum for 2 a “mail vote 


100 have stay ed until the end. Surely this is not a ct dicates that a , response of from 40 to 55 per pe 
representative sample of the membership. Simi- may be expected on important issues. ay | 
larly, the quorum of 500 for a mail vote represents — Underlying all of this discussion is the basic 

only about 11 per cent of our present paid-up problem of defining areas of responsibility and f 


membership. == = authority in the administration of the affairs of 


Several requirements ought to be met in a @ the Society. It seems to be a universal experience 


aed situation like this. In a growing Society like ours, that the growth of democratic institutions makes 
preserve as nearly as possible a “3 it less and less feasible to transact business inf 


—e 

: 

| 

| 

4 
| 

ceptional impor 
say — hat the immediately future de- ation of business. Business of excep a 
— 

> 

4 
4 

| 

| 
— | 

— 


eneral | 
general meeting, lad more and more necessary to — - Constitution of the S.A.B. Article V, Section 1. 
cisions delegate administrative responsibility and author- 
sistent f ity to duly elected and appointed representatives, 
| not of | Our Society is no exception. While there is some — 1. Council Policy Committee 
which latitude of interpretation, study of the R. J. Dubos, 
to the } Constitution reveals in a number of places (for H.W. Scherp, Secy. —— 
p pres- } example, in Articles TV, V, VI and XIII) theintent W. J. Nungester 
O refer — to retain the ultimate power of the Society in G.M.Dack _ 

e, pre- | the membership at large (and not in those present M. Frobisher, Jr. 
should | and voting at an Annual Meeting), as expressed J.H. Hanks > 
ership, | through elected Officers and Councilors. Matters W. W. Umbre 


12-31-1953 


42-31-1954 
12-31-1952 
12-31-1953 


12-31-1954 
ust not — deemed to be of “exceptional importance” should J R. Porter 6-30-1956 
of busi- } be referred to the Society at large. The selection of Nominating Committee 
what is exceptionally important will be guided 
Coun- to a large extent by knowledge of or anticipation J. M. Sherman, Chairman 12-31-1 
ting in of the reaction of the Society at large. Here the = 
amend- Council must play an important role. The Council 95 
is the working administrative body of the Society 
itution [| (Article IV, Sections 4 and 5) and each Councilor, 7 3. - Membership Committee 
Annual } except the Councilors-at-Large, represents the W. B. Sarles, Chairman a. 
>mem- | members of his Local Branch. The Officers and Mary E. Aiken 


msider- } Council Policy Committee in turn are answerable . W. Burrows | 
impor- f to the Council. It follows that membership on the H. J. Stafseth 
embers | Council is an important responsibility. Each Coun- _ ; 
Council } cilor should make a systematic effort to know the 4 . Archives Committee > 
final | sentiment of his Local Branch. In so doing, how- a B. Cohen, Archivist 
ned by | ever, it is essential to avoid too parochial a view °: Baynes- -Jones — 
oy mail | and to keep in mind that the traffic between the iL J. Conn 
is pro- } national and local scenes moves in both directions. — 5. Program Committee D 
s 4, 5, } Doubtless it would be to the advantage of the — 
ip shall f Society if Councilors were elected regularly for 

sonable f the two successive terms permitted by the Con- — 
> mem- Ff stitution. Finally, each outgoing Councilor should 

ol brief his successor as thoroughly as possible. ae 
ply tof The proposed amendment was approved by the R. Porter, Chairman 6-30-1956 
tablish Council at its meeting on 27 April. It was presented R. J. Dubos 1952 
> small on 30 April to the general business meeting in H. W. Scherp 12-31- 1952 
attends accordance with the provisions of Article XII of P.W. Wilson :12-31- 
re, the the Constitution, and was approved by a majority 8. ‘Woodrufl 
of of the members present and voting. The important 
for the | dissent centered around the opinion that too much rr 


8-31- 1953 
8-31-1953 


J. Sugg, Chairman 
O. Wyss, vice-chairman 


careful | power had already been taken away from the 


R Donovick, Chairman 


tion of f members and vested in the Officers and Council, ‘J. E. Blair 831- “1983 

osophy and that the amendment would vitiate the annual Stimpert 8-31-1953 
eral an business meeting. As pointed out above, however, E.M. ‘Wee 83 
srsmay the intent is simply to ensure that decisions shall 


“ouncil, represent as nearly as possible the will of the Committee on on Bactericlegical T echmique 


of im f majority of the entire membership, and not of M. W. Jennison, Chairman = 8-31-1953 

of the organized minority. R.C. Bard 8-31-1953, 

ail vote } The amendment will be presented in October for E.K. Borman 1053 
nce a mail vote in conjunction with the ballot for G. W. Burnett 8-31-1953 
er cent the annual election of officers. $+-31-1953 


e basic COMMITTEES OF THE SOCIETY OF McClung 1953 

ty A. P. McKee 8-31-1953 
rerienct committee appointments shall be made for A.J. Riker 8-31-1953 

» makes Fa term of one year or less and shall end with the C.A. Stuart — iar 8-31- “1953 = 


ness in 


close of the Annual © Meeting each year, unless Cc E. ZoBell 
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9. Committee on Certification a pal: Problems s of F an 
‘Spaulding, Chairman 8-31-1953 
L.O.Krampitz 8-31-1953 


Committee on ‘Materials for isual Instruction. 


Morton, ‘Chairman -8-31- 1953 
M.C.Dodd 
 W.H.Ewing 8-31-1953 
K. R. Johannson 8-31-1953 


Committee on Curricula 
Evans, Chairman _ 1953 
Langlykke 
McCleskey 
A. G. Norman 
D. W. Watson 8-31-1953 
O.Wyss 8-31-1953 
Thompson 


8-31-1953 


8-31-1953 


for the “Inter- American . ‘Society 
Microbiology 


E. H. Lennette, | Chairman 
H. Koprowski 
Jose Sosa- Martinez 
Meyer 


Smadel 


8-31-1953 
8-31-1953 

8-31-1953 
8-31-1953 


(j.O.Culver 


Eki Lilly & Co. Award, Nominating Committee 


G,.W. Rake, Chairman 
 L,O.Krampitz 
Smith (ASE.P) 
Jules Freund (A.A. I. 
14. Eli Lilly & Co. Committee 
J. Nungester, | Chairman 
D. McMaster (AAI) 
Sprunt (ASEP) 


5-31-1954 
1954 
5-31-1954 


61-1954 
954 


15. ‘Commercial Solvents Award Committee 
1953 


J. H. Bailey, Chairman © 
Turner 
Gladys Hobby 
16. Representatives to ATCC 


§-31-1954 
5-31-1955 


831-1953 


to International Association of 
Microbiologists: 


Ss. Mudd 
18. National Research Council Representatives 
.W. Wilson (Agriculture) = 6-30-1955 
_W. Scherp (Medicine) _ 6-30-1953 

9. Representatives to AAAS 
CP. Miller 


L. 


8-31-1953 Harriette D. Vera, Chairman 
8-31- -1953 


8-31-1953 Francis, Jr. 


-1954 


1-1954 
1-1955 


1953 


. Resolutions Committee 
Prickett 
Reh Thompson, 
22. Tellers Committee 4-° 


be appointed i ‘in n the Fall) 


23. Local Branch Direc Director 


Richardson 


«5-31-1952 
§-31- 1952 


&- 


6 1-1955 


24, Placement Bureau Director 


(25. American Type Culture Technical 

rma 8-31-1953 | 

8-31-1953 

8-31-1953 

8-31-1953 

8-31-1953 

8-31-1953 


R.E. Buchanan 
-M.L.Littman 

Roberts 

Mathilde Solow ey 
R.P.Tittsler 


26. Representatit ves to the American Board of Medi- 


oT o be determined 


EJ. Shaughnessy To be determined 


|. Representative to the Glass Co. A 
Committee 


W 
W. W. Ferguson indefinite 
Report of the Committee on Curricula— 
Rene J. Dubos 28, 1952 
The Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical 
New York 21, 1 York a 
_ Enclosed is a progress report on our attempts 
to develop a program on Certification of Curricula 
_in Bacteriology and Microbiology. It songs the 
I. The American Chemical Society’ s Program 
Certifying Curricula. 
_ II. Accrediting of Curricula in . the Several al Fics 
III. Minimum Standards Used as Criteria in 
Evaluating _ Undergraduate Professional 


_ _ IV. Minimum Standards to be Used as Criteria 


Evaluating Graduate Training for the 
_ Master’s Degree i in Microbiology or Bacteri- 


1 1953 Vv. Definition of a Professional Bacteriologist. 
8-31-1953 _ VI. Comments by Members of the Committee. 
wish to request that we be instructed by the 


20. Representative to the Foundation for the Study — Council on the following points: death ni i 


R. Mellon 
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If we are to continue, shall we e continue i in n the chemistry professors of a “y isiting “Associate” 
game general direction, or does the Council wish ‘He represents the committee, checks datacom- 
to specify a major change i in the apres to be piled by the committee and adds detailed com-— 
followed? = = ments. He is sent only after an invitation has — 
3. If the general approach is considered correct, _ been received from both the department head 
will the Councilors consult with members of their and the president of the school. His sole func- 
9 and assume responsibility for send- _ tion is fact-finding. He makes no recommenda- 
ing us a digest of suggestions obtained, by De-— tions. These visitations help in the understand- _ 
_cember 31, 1952, so that we can attempt to develop ing of problems confronting small as well as 
a final draft for consideration at the meeting in eet =e 
1953? associates have participated since the 
Sincerely yours, ‘(program began in 1940. Up to June 1, 1949, 


~ 777 visits had been made, 126 by two associates — 


CHARLES A. Ev. ANS, Chairman 


Committee on Curricula, At 


_ I. The American Chemical Society’s Program of x Chairman, Committee on Professional Train- 
Certifying Curricula we ing, American Chemical Society, October 


q A. Requirements for of curricula. «1951: 
_ See attached printed statement of the “Mini- ‘ai a We have not attempted © to indicate the 7 
os mum Standards Used as Criteria in Evaluating 7 detailed course content since we feel that 
Undergraduate Professional Training in Chem- experimentation in and differences in “course 
t istry and General Criteria Concerning Graduate content might well be encouraged. In the opin- 
Training for Professional Chemists”. (Editor’s — ion of the committee, this program has been — 
ae note: Dr. Evans refers to an A.C.S. publica- . most successful and we feel that the caliber of 
tion, not reproduced training in chemistry departments has been 
‘3B Administration of the Program. __ ae _ greatly improved by the program. It certainly _ 
The “Committee on Professional Training” has led to more support for chemistry by ad- a 
ak the ACS administers the programs. It re _ ministrators in general and to decreased teach- 
ports periodically to the membership of the ’ ing: loads which make it possible for staff 
4 ACS in Chemical and Engineering News. members to do more research and to keep bet- 
following excerpts from two reports are = informed concerning modern 


Chem. and Eng. News, 1949, 27, 415-420. pccrediting of Curri 
"This report list of more than 90 Accrediting of Curricula in the Several 


of 


_ fulfilled the minimum requirements adopted by D. Opinions of sine ers Concerning the Pro- 
E. Specific Criteria used in Accrediting 


F, Certification of Individuals 
_lowing graduation and two years of experience G. 
> _ in the field of chemistry or chemical engineering 


or in postgraduate study. Students who are Purpose 
_ graduates from other programs will be eligible The stated purpose of the accrediting pro- 4 _ 


for membership only after five years. ew! gram is the establishment of “criteria for col- be 


certified by the department as having Results 


_ membership, se senior r grade, in ‘the Society fol- 


kw At the end of each year the departments on leges of engineering which will ensure to their 7 


_ the Society’s approved list make a report to graduates a sound educational foundation - 


committee. This report includes the names the practice of engineering”. 


of graduates certified | as fully meeting the © ; 
Society’s minimum requirements for profes- B. Method of f Operation 


- sional training at the bachelor’s level. It also The: first step is for a school to request that 
lists those granted a master’s or doctor’ 's degree or more of its curriculs in shall 


A questionaire « covering detailed information 
_is sent to the school. When this is returned by _ 
the school a date is arranged for a visit bya 
This committee includes men ex- 


“members and changes of staff or ie 


Chem. and Eng. News, 1949, 27, 2205: # or 


“An important part of the evaluation _pro- 
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< pert in a the sev several fields to be reviewed. They 7 «@ 4 governmental work now specify that the engi- 


normally vi isit the school for a period of several © 


There are strict regulations to the effect 


The visiting committee its 

— a regional committee which in turn submits — 
__ its findings and a recommendation to the na-— 
tional committee. in turn makes a recom-— 
 gineers’ Council Development. 
(E.C.P.D.). The E.C.P.D. publishes an annual 
report in which there are listed by institutions 
- the curricula that have been accredited. If a 
_ curriculum is not accredited, this fact is not 
made known publicly and is confidential in- 
formation that an interested person is un- 
- able to find out whether the school has simply 
requested accrediting or has been refused 


- neer must be a graduate of an accredited school 
- (actually the accrediting is by curricula, not 

D. Opinions of Engineers Concerning the Program 

In. discussing the program of accrediting in 
“the field of engineering with a number of men 
_ at the University of Washington, I have found 
none opposed to the program. Their reaction 
_ has been uniformly favorable. I have not even 
found a specific complaint by any one person 
a particular aspect of the program which 
he felt was in need of change. No doubt such 
complaints will be found on further questioning 
of engineers around the country, od 
E. Specific Criteria Used i in Accrediting 


i. 
is no official statement of 
_ courses or course content. This, we understand, 
_is in line with the desire not to inhibit experi- 
mentation in engineering education. However, 
_ it is understood that certain things are required 
_ such as two years of mathematics, and a year 
of physics as a minimum for any engineering 
course. It is also understood that applied 
courses should not constitute a a very ; large pro- 
_ Among the basic policies which are stated in 
the 15th annual report of the E.C.P.D. are the 
A . The avoidance of rigid standards as a basis 
for accrediting, in order to Prevent stand- 
ardization- ossification of engineering 


education and to encourage well planned 

The accrediting procedure in operation at 
this time involves only the 

3. Six major curricula are recognized ; 

: = civil, electrical, mechanical, metallurgical, 
and mining engineering. The following spe- 

aa cific information is taken into consideration. 


a, Qualifications, experience, intellectual in- 


Bey 
Results 
vafal In the fifteenth ar annual report t of the E.C.P.D. 
al “published i in 1947, there is a list of “cumulative 
« record of accrediting actions to date” (page 15). 
total of 509 curricula were fully approved ; 
, 104 curricula were refused accreditation; 79 
curricula were provisionally accredited. Rein- 
* spections occurred in 252 cases. Of these, 198 
Me resulted in no change in status and 54 resulted 
inachangein status, 
Specific results learned through conversations 
men involved in the accrediting program 
have it included the following: 
(1) Some years ago one very large state 
a university with a strong school of engineering — 
_ and a strong department of chemistry was 
-f found to be inadequately supporting its school — 
chemical engineering. Accrediting was 
fused the curriculum in chemical engineering 
anda prompt revision was made in order to 
_ strengthen this field. As a result It accrediting was 
(2) An engineer who has been on many 
the visiting committees states that whereas ss terests, attainments and professional pro- 
their function is not to make suggestions, ductivity of members of the faculty. 
is common for the president of the university  —iwb.. Standards and quality of instruction. _ 
a or college to ask for their comments at the end > : 1) In engineering departments being sur- 
of a committee’s visit. On this occasion they ef — fen eee 
have frequently pointed out to the president _ ~~ 2) In cooperating departments in which 
that his staff was being paid at a rate below ~ el engineering st students receiv receive instruc- 
and given him data to show how far out of Scholastic work of 
line his salaries were. On anumber of suchoc- a Records of graduates both in _ 
casions committee members have “comearound study and in practice, a 
a year later and found the salaries had in-— = " e. Attitude and policy of administration 
(3) We been told that many 
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"and of the engineering division. Evaluating Undergraduate Professional Train 
g. Age of the institution and the individual | i, ing in Microbiology. 


a Basis and requirements for siete of Second Provisional Draft (March 25, 1952) 


Number of students enrolled. < 
j Graduation requirements. - A To establish criteria for college curricula i in 
4 Teaching staff and teaching load. be 
|. Finances: investments, expenditures, and ates sound | ‘educational foundation re 
Sources of income. employment or advanced Study i in the field 


%, ofmicrobiology, | 


service is provided only upon di- 
rect request of recognized officials of an 2 To provide industrial and governmental 


institution. The committee has given in- = _— organizations with the names of institutions — 
formal advice such as recommending changes that provide training in microbiology 
in educational policy, in organization, these criteria. 
curricula, personnel and the physical fa- 


cilities. “This has proved an important phase Faculty Requirements 


of the committee’s work i = The administrative head of the microbiology 

neering education.” = = bacteriology department must have been 
5. Reinspection was originally planned for all “yi adequately trained and have demonstrated 
accredited curricula at intervals of three to ‘competence, in the field of microbiology. 7 
_ five years. As a result of the demands upon — must be modified to include curricula y 


i ommittee members duri 
_ the time of the committee members during — _ within departments of botany,etc.) = 


_ the war, it has age been jeen possible to > keep 2 The size of the staff must be commensurate 
to this with the diversity of the courses offered. This 


Certication of Indiv iduals~ Shall normally consist of three or more full 


a t taff members. In the case of excep- 


curricula. The terminology and torpairdl 3. A majority of the members “a the staff, 
“7 professors to instructors inclusive, must have = 
‘neering. awarded the doctor’s degree. Any other 
G. Organization - members of the staff must have abilities, 


Engineer’s Council for Professional De- training anal which 


velopment represents eight different organiza-_ level 


They are asfollows;s = 


1. American Society of Civil En ineers. 
of Mining anal be considered in appraising staff quality. 


3. American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
4, American Institute of Electrical — _ 6. There must be evidence that the school has : 


5. The Engineering Institute of Canada. mice -_ salary range for each faculty rank such 
“ ad The American Society for Engineering Edu- _ that well trained and qualified personnel 
will accept faculty appointments and feel 


1. Th A Institute of Chemical Engi- there is opportunity for both professional 


8 . The ated: Council of State Boards of iP: 7, Astaff with p proper diversification of training 
Engineering Examiners. and background i is highly desirable: in par- 
It “resulted from the conference on ro a ine , excessive use of graduates of any i> 

fication which was instituted at an earlier date’ one institution should be aovided. = 
dations with a state- 8. Active participation of staff members 
ment of objectives, and an additional program - professional societies will be considered by 

embodied i in a ‘plan for joint action”. the committee in evaluating the faculty. 

participating body has three repre- Lectures and quiz sections must not be 
sentatives on the E.C.P.D. Each representative placed i in charge of undergraduate students. 

is appointed for a term of three years. There is Laboratory sections must be in responsible 
an executive committee elected at an annual charge of faculty members who may be al 7 
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mid 6 credits of lecture or recitati 


1. The e student must have stand- and 4 credits of laboratory. 
ard laboratory fixtures and must be equipped M: icrobiology 

at least with water, gas, ventilation and General bacteriology—comprising the 
adequate lighting Adequate space for each ‘equivalent of 3 quarter credits of lec- 

3 student must be supplied. Supplies and ap-— ture or recitation and 3 credits of 

paratus must be sufficient to allow each laboratory. Additional course work in 
student to perform independently the microbiology shall aggregate the equiv- 


7 periments of sufficient diversity to give him : alent of 9 quarter credits of lecture = 


the breadth of experience considered de- recitation and 6 quarter credits of 
sirable. laboratory. There is no specific re- [ 
Adequate and conveniently located library quirement as to field of microbiology 
__ facilities must be provided. other than the course in general bac- 
3. Texts of recognized merit should be used. teriology. Acceptable courses would 
 * The financial backing of the department 4 include soil microbiology, dairy bac- 
be adequate to support a continuing» teriology, pathogenic ‘bacteriology, 
program of instruction at an approved level. protozoology, immunology, parasitol- 
_ This shall normally mean that the basic ogy, bacterial physiology and medical 
financing of the department shall be ob- - mycology or general mycology (this 
tained from the institution rather than from should not be a course primarily in 
ee outside grants of a type that do not assure iat the Basidiomycetes). In some schools — | 
continuity of support. work may be in several depart- 
Course Requirements for Bachelor’s Degree ments. A moderate amount of credit 
may be allowed for work on individual 
One year shall ‘refer to either 45 quarter research problems. Such work should | 
7 a _~ or 30 semester credits. One quarter be documented by a report submitted 
€redit shall represent 1 hour of lecture or quiz by the student. 
section each week for 10 weeks, or one, 2 or 2. It is recommended but not required | 
3 hours laboratory session each week for 10° : et where possible students take | 
weeks. One semester credit shall represent 1. courses in mathematics through calcu- 
_ hour of lecture, 1 hour of quiz section or one Jus, physical chemistry and iat | 
laboratory session of 2 or 3 hours each week 
_ 1. The quality of basic raining in relat credits in edits in science—72) 
sciences is considered to be as important to = 


i apal the microbiologist as his formal training in IV. Minimum Standards to be Used as Criteri 
microbiology. For that reason, it shall be a Evaluating Graduate Training for the Mas- 
required that the faculty and facilities of _—- ter’s Degree in Microbiology or Bacteriology 
the department of chemistry and biology Iti is recognized th that many competent 
a shall meet the minimum standards ee feel that it is not appropriate to give a bachelor’s 
lent to those set for the department | of degree in microbiology, and that the first pent 4 
microbiology. this field should be a master’s degree. The re- 
2. Specific courses required shall be: ¥ _ quirements for a master’s degree vary greatly at 
fore a. Chemistry: general chemistry, 6 quarter different institutions. For these reasons it is felt 

tal credits of lecture or recitation and unwise to establish criteria which differ from those 
credits of laboratory instruction. Quan- that have been 1 already outlined for the bachelor 6 


lent of 2 quarter credits of lecture | or ‘a The minimum criteria for the master’s wand 


recitation and 2 quarter credits of labora- — shall therefore be the same as those for a bachelor’s 
tory. Organic chemistry, comprising the degree. Whether a student takes a bachelor’s 
equivalent of 6 quarter credits of lecture degree 0 or a master’s degree as his first degree in 
or recitation and 4 credits of laboratory. ? _microbiology will depend in large part upon the 
_ Biochemistry, comprising the equivalent — policies in the institution and the preferences of 
of 6 quarter credits of lecture and 2 the student with respect to undergraduate training 
“credits of laboratory. general education in the social sciences and 
b. Physics, comprising the equivalent of at of 9 humanities. It is not considered appropriate for 
ii quarter credits of lecture or recitation. the accrediting committee to review these polici : 
¢. Zoology, Botany or Biology courses ex- 
" dlusive of those acceptable as micto- opinion among bacteriologists as to the need for 


biology shall comprise the equivalent of requiring specific amounts of such work, = 


oa 
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Organization to Administer the inclines to discriminate against a valuable source 
of Curricula in Microbiology — of teaching talent that may be obtained on a part — 


ot, io SAB appoint a standing coumdttes tine time basis by some schools. I think that we should | 


iba tect this source of valuable instruction in evalu- 
2. Regional subcommittee be created in each — ating teaching staffs, 


“of the branches of the SAB. ie al 4. I agree that we should maintain the same 


3. Departments submit to the national commit- minimum standards for both B.S. and M.S. de- a 
a request for review of curriculum. but would suggest that for the M.S. a greater 


4. A comprehensive questionnaire one to _ total of credits might be required in | physical _ 
science and mathematics. at this time 


5. A visit by 1 or 2 members of the local com- a 


‘mittee who have seen the data submitted in the to standardize requirements for the Ph.D. degree. 


These must vary in the extreme from school to 
questionnaire. , school and justifiably so since the mission or pur- avs 


~ = should be development of research skill and os 


bo 6. The visiting persons should act in a fact find- 


“mend # Capacity to contribute new knowledge. 
7. The Regional Subcommittee review all data __ 6. As a final note for the record and for future = a 
and recommend action to the national committee. - study by this or a similar committee, I feel strongly _ 


Tf’ Final Action be the authority of the national fo we should be concerned with professional 4 
SAB committee. development after the completion of formal train- 


ing and the granting of a degree. The nation and 
Vv. Definition of 4 Professional Bacteriologist “individual employers must be concerned with the | 
maintenance of professional skill and interest and 
1, A person who has knowledge equivalent to with the continual development of brain-power. _ 
“ provided by a curriculum meeting the Mini- We should consider how we may serve the bac- 
mum Requirements for Accrediting by the SAB teriologist by providing or sponsoring courses, 
and has worked for two years full time in some extension programs, etc., and we should also ad- 
field of microbiology, dress employers to obtain cooperation and help 
(2. Eventually it may change to something like _ on continual professional development. 
‘Ap person who has as satisfactorily passed the course - 


to that obtained in an approvec of biological engineers or sanitary engineers. 
chemistry departments are ordinarily organized 
‘VI. Comments by Members of the Commie administrative units” and are 
ts wie Comments by A. F. Longlykke therefore much more readily typed and evaluated. 
"8 Do we wish to claim as “bacteriologists” a am not sure that I quite agree with Dr. W. G. | 
the category “industrial bacteriologists” or the oo s statement in his letter that his committee - 
individual with engineering training who is begin- has avoided “stereotyping the training of chem- 7 ; 
} ning to be identified as a “biochemical engineer”? — “ists”. This has perhaps answered for the similarity = : 
If so, we may want to consider very carefully the in patterns of organization of chemistry depart- | 
curriculum requirements and should introduce still ments which simply does not exist among Bac- = 


more flexibility. For example, we may want teriology Departments. 3 


allow substitution of certain engineering and G 
‘mathematics courses for Botany and Zoology. from m Comme L. Thompson 
- 2. Should we specify nature or subject matter of | h _ Suggestions « on on Working Draf Draft for Minimum Stand- 
‘courses acceptable toward major in bacteriology? 
In other words, what constitutes a course in bac- _—‘III-B-5 Mention might be n made of > 
-teriology? And should we differentiate between — - “teaching load” for purposes of guidance. 
‘fundamental and applied courses and what 
portions should Would favor rules much as outlined by the 
In of faculty I think the AC! C. S., i L make the M. A. degree a graduate 
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degree requiring 1 year of work beyond that re- 


quired for the B.A. degree. Courses to be of gradu- 


ate caliber. Time on microbiology about } and 
on related minor about}. 

Add to definition as given: 


s —or a person who by his work has become | recog- 7 
nized as a specialist | in more than one restricted — 


welcome, and the ‘Management of a 


Excer from comments by M “esky ey 


B-1. Should we that Bacteriology 


_ Pathology or Human ees In view of courses 
listed under D- 2, d-1, 


@ HUT D-2-a. Why not h have the same requ requirements 


ms nas take the same course here, and I think 
2 is the general practice over the country. There 

_ may be some justification for a different require- 
- ment of quantitative analysis, organic and bio- 
chemistry, but I am not sure of that 


4 III-D-2-b. I would r require a laboratory w with the 
ce course in physics. In addition to the required course 


in general bacteriology, there should be a require- 


_ ment of 15 quarter credits of further work in- 


- bacteriology. Parasitology, y, protozoology, mycology, 
1 etc., are <wriesy but should be i in n addition to the 


duties. 
a teacher of mycology, 


"parasitology, etc. to be considered as a a staff mem-— 


kins; Dr. Oscar B. Hunter; 
Josephine Osterhoudt; Herbert F. Salmond; Dr, 


Report of the R Resolutions ons Committee 
_ Resolved: That the Society of American Bac 


- teriologists, on the occasion of this 52nd General 
Meeting, desires to express gratitude to its hosts, 


the, Northeast Branch of the Society. We are 
especially grateful to the local committee for their 
efforts to provide suitable arrangements, a friendly 


meeting, = 
_ The Program Committee is to he meni 


> 


~ for the excellent series of papers and symposia that 
(Microbiology) be a separate department, ad- 
In many cases it is included in a 
larger department, combined with Botany, Plant | 


have been presented. The Division Chairmen, 


Meeting Chairmen and Conveners are to be com- 


mended for the performance ree their often arduous 


Dr. Barnett Cohen, recently com- 


pleted fifteen years as Editor of Bacteriological 
Reviews, the Society owes a debt of gratitude. 
_ Finally, it is with deep regret that the Society 


records the death, since its last General Meeting, 
of the following members: Dr. Ludvig Hektoen 
(Honorary Member); Dr. W. Lloyd Aycock; Will- 


_ iam A. Boyles; Mary Branston; Dr. Carl J. Bucher; 
_ Prof. Leland D. Bushnell; Dr. Hobart W. Crom- 
well; Dr. Ward Giltner; Prof. Constantino Gorini 


(Corresponding Member); Dr. J. Gardner Hop- 
Lewis T. Leonard; 


Roy Schneiter; George A. C. Snyder; Dr. Mal- 


_colm H. Soule; Arthur H. Spark; Earl W. Vensel; 


Dr. J. L. White. 


Ranaut L. THOMPSON, | Chairman 


THE INFLUENCE OF CERTIFICATION ON POSTGRADUATE. EDUCATION IN AP- 


PLIED MEDICAL MICROBIOLOGY! 


be. 


Department of Bacteriology, University North Caroline School Medicine 


_ The science of microbiology had its origins in — Jn. and< devised effective 1 methods for preventing 

i the minds of individuals of distinctly different _ those without certificates from working in the 
backgrounds and widely varied motivations; in- field, many of these individuals would have found 
_ dividuals who today might be classified or “certi- themselves excluded from the organization’s ranks. 
Pam fied” as chemists, lens makers, philosophers, phy- It is difficult to believe that the rapid strides 
i dicdaue, surgeons, or laymen. They followed their Fa made toward understanding and controlling, for 
_ interests along varied lines of investigation using the benefit of mankind, the phenomena that re- 
such techniques as were available to them and 2 sult “from the action of microorganisms would 


- devising new methods of study where exisitng 
ones were not suited to their needs. If, after the © 


knowledge of microorganisms and the phenomena — : rs number of years of 


have been possible if men like Leeuwenhoek, 
Pasteur, and Koch had d been required to have a 
special training in 


_ they produce was sufficient to justify the terms mi- sf bacteriology before being permitted to work in 
7 crobiology - and microbiologist, the early workers — the field. Such has fortunately not been the case, 
in this branch of science had formed an organiza- ‘and microbiology has welcomed to its ranks all 


tion, established strict requirements for certifica- 
a Presented at the General Business Meeting of the — 


d Society on the occasion of the Mesting in 
Boston, Mass., April 30,1952. - 
wine 


"persons whose interests have led them to the 


study of problems relating to the nature of micro- 
organisms and the effects they produce and has 
judged these» workers by their contributions to 
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‘regardless ¢ of classification or certi- 7 are in the attempt to raise ‘the 
fication. This democratic attitude is reflected in the - _ professional standing of microbiologists. It must — 
} requirements for membership in one of the world’s | be kept in mind that these approaches are not | 
| largest organizations of — the So- concerned with the activities of those who are _ > 
| ciety of American Bacteriologists. Coe wholly engaged in teaching and/or research, but 
| The history of microbiology with its many great rather with the professional and economic status 
accomplishments speaks against attempts tostand- of those in the applied branches of microbiology. — 
ardize the education of microbiologists and against The purpose underlying all of the various proposals a 
the establishment of certification as a barrier to is to define the training and experience required of | 
those who would follow their interest into this field — individuals who are to fill various positions in the © 
of study. The democratic attitude of those Te- applied branches of microbiology; to establish ° 
sponsible for the organized activities of microbiolo- methods for determining an individual’s quali- — 
gists has served the science well in the past. fications; and to issue some type of pene of 


| Nevertheless, this same attitude must also be held ‘indicating these qualifications for the benefit of 


responsible for the rather unsatisfactory status of _ anyone desiring to use the services of the individ 4 
individuals working in applied medical micro- ual. The certificate might be a degree from 7 ; 


biology. I believe that most of us would agree ~ university, a membership in a professional society, 

that the general professional status of micro- _or the certification of a specialty board or registry. 
biologists in the field of laboratory medicine is a Keeping i in mind that certification by a specialty _ 
| not what it should be for the good of the profes- _ board is only one approach to this problem, t 7 
sion or of medicine. For a number of years, the would like to discuss with you what has been | 
§.A.B. has been studying various ways to remedy done in this field relating to applied medical a 
this situation and has considered several possible c crobiology and what influence, if any, such a 
steps for improving the professional standards board may have on medical microbiological edu- a 
and standings of microbiologists. Several ap- 4 cation and practice. 
proaches have been considered and committees The Registry of Medical Technologists of the 
| appointed to investigate each thoroughly. American Society of Clinical Pathologists in co- 


approach i is to establish standards of quali- operation with the | A. M. A. approves 


and to issue certificates indicating the individuals? a program of training, examines, and issues certi- 7 
qualifications. This has been the business of the - ficates i in bacteriology, as well as a general certi- 
committee on certification and problems of per- ficate which includes bacteriology . It requires ao 
sonnel under Dr. Samuel Damon. . bachelor’s degree with a major in bacteriology ot 
_The committee on curricula, headed by Dr. one year’s experience in bacteriology in an accept- 
Charles Evans, has" considered ‘the possibility of ba able medical laboratory for the limited certificate. _ 
establishing curricula standards and accrediting © }. The influence of this program on the training and 
curricula and teaching departments. sin the practice of medical microbiologists of this 

The committee on public relations, of which Dr. educational level seems satisfactory. 


Richard Donovick is chairman, is studying means § The American Board of Pathology certifies in- 
of raising the status of the profession by improving dividuals in clinical pathology, which includes 
itspublic relations. medical microbiology, and has until recently issued 
Another approach has been considered by the a certificates in clinical bacteriology, serology, and 
committee on membership under Dr. L. S. Mc- other branches of medical microbiology. They 
Clung. This would be to establish requirements limit their certification to individuals with M.D. 
for membership in the society so that membership © ‘degrees. Their requirements as to training in 
would indicate the professional standing and quali- microbiology are vague, to say the least. The in 
fluence of this board on the practice of medical _ 
— A fifth possibility studied is ; the founding of an microbiology has been anything but constructive. | 
American Institute of Microbiologists made up of They have agreed to several changes that will — 
a number of sections representing the various tend to improve the situation, which I will discuss 3 
branches of microbiology, each of which would 
establish its requirements for membership. Mem- | _ The only definite step that has been taken by 
bership in a section might reflect the qualifications 7 the S S. A. B. is to cooperate with the American —s_— 
of the individual or the various Sections might Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, The _ 
blis of American Association of Immunologists, _ the 

Which of these steps are desirable is still anopen Board for Medical Specialties in the establishment _ 
Question and one which has led to much misunder- __ of the “American Board of Medical Microbiology.” — 
“standing and many bitter arguments, as you all The history of this program has been reported in 


know, but it is obvious that our elected —_ se * News iatter of the S. A. B. lam sure that you 


fications of an individual. 
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approved plans to establish this board by a vote long. For the individual with an M.D. degree t 

of 4 to 1 (1888-465). The establishment of this — become competent in these fields will requir 
board was approved by the Advisory Board for several years of training. I believe one might raiy 
Medical Specialties of the A.M.A. during ‘its the question whether the courses and researdf 
last meeting, February eleventhh a work required by many universities for the Ph) 

_ The influence that this Board will have on medi- degree in medical microbiology constitute suff. 

— cal microbiological education and practice remains cient training for an individual who is to accep 
= if be seen. The success of any program that it may the responsibilities outlined above. => 


the A. B. However, the membership the training may not appear to bell tor 


formulate will depend on the support it receives a - believe the responsibilities that these individ. 
from people working in the field. uals would assume warrant such a program ¢ 
sz I would like to suggest that before we _— _ training. If we are to improve our program ¢ 
ra _ judgment on this plan, we claerly understand what - treating and preventing infectious diseases, ‘the 
the aims of this board are. = ——___ services of such individuals are essential. — 
— First, it should be clearly understood that the - A major obstacle to such a program will be to 
__ board is not concerned with accrediting individuals _ } arrange adequate compensation for individuak 
_ who teach microbiology or who do research in _ during this long period of training and after they 
microbiology. They will not be concerned with the have completed their training. The compensation 
activities of the Kochs or Pasteurs who may have | a these people during their training will requir 
_ major contributions to make to the advancement _ the establishment of fellowships and positions a 
_ of our knowledge of microbiology. In other words, residents in the various laboratories. The armei 
, 4 the board is not concerned with academic micro- forces, Veterans Administration, and Federal Pub- 
a. biology. The aim of the board is not to examine — _ lic Health Services have indicated their need for 
/4 individuals now working in the field. Individuals | individuals with this type of training and a willing 
* who have been working in the field for ten years _ hess to compensate them properly. _ They have 
and whose reputations are well established may, also stated that a method of certification recognized 
a if they desire, be certified by the board without _ by the A.M.A. will enable them to do this. 
wl examination whether or not they had the training — If the World Health Organization of the United 
that the board suggests for individuals entering - Nations i is able to carry out even a limited part of 


; ee “Aa the field at this time. The primary aim of the | the program it envisions, for the control of in- 
board is to improve the standards of practice infectious diseases, the services of many such in- 


the field of applied medical microbiology by en- 7 _ dividuals would be of great value and proper con- 
couraging the study and recognition of this branch pensation would likely be arranged. a ae 
of medicine. Outstanding practitioners of internal medicine 
It formulates in broad terms what training and pediatrics in our larger general hospitals have 

_ individuals should have if they desire a certificate indicated great interest in this program, and they 
from the board. The board suggests several pro- feel that individuals trained in this manner have 
grams of training. Its general requirements may as much to contribute to the practice of laboratory 
be indicated as follows. It requires that these _ medicine as do the anatomical pathologists and 
individuals s have a Ph. D. or equivalent degree clinical 
with major emphasis in medical microbiology or The chief weakness in the present program is 
an M.D. degree. In addition, it requires that the | _ that the American Board of Pathology will con- 
individual with the Ph.D. degree have at least _ tinue to certify individuals in the field of clinical 

two years of postgraduate training in an approved pathology and maintain very vague requirements 
medical microbiology laboratory and one year of for training in medical microbiology. However, 
practice limited to medical microbiology. It re- they have agreed to accept as members of their 

_ quires that the individual with an M.D. degree board two individuals nominated by the American 
have at least 3 years of training in microbiology — Board of Medical Microbiology. It is hoped that 

and a year of practice limited to microbiology. _ these individuals will be able to increase the re 

The board will examine individuals who have had quirements for training in microbiology | for in 
such training and grant certificates to those in- - dividuals who are certified in clinical pathology. 

_ dividuals who demonstrate competence and re- i fact that two representatives from the Board 


sponsibility. of Medical Microbiology will become members o 


7 I expect that many educators in the field will the Advisory ‘Board for Medical Specialties wil 


feel that the training requirements are excessive. — also offer an opportunity to correct this defect 
However, if one keeps in mind the fact that the and may permit the definition of a proper program 
board is certifying an individual as competent to for training in general laboratory medicine. There 
direct the full applications of methods of virology, is a need in the smaller hospitals for individuals 


4 bacteriology, mycology, parasitology, and immu- — in — laboratory medicine. The train- 
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+ ing g of such individuals re requires the co cooperation n of . bietien-en and with his — ledge of of microbiology he 
anatomical pathologists, biochemists and micro- should be able to work with the clinicians toward 4 : 
biologists on equal terms. The establishment of a more rational use of these important agents. 
the American Board of Medical Microbiology may _ The medical microbiologist must be a constant — 
make such cooperation possible. == == student of new developments in the field of micro- 


contribute to the improvement of the practice of when indicated. All evidence indicates that the — 
tive and preventive medicine. If this contribu- _ responsibilities of the medical microbiology labora- 
tion is to be made, the services of the individuals _t ory will continue to increase. 2 
capable of applying the methods of medical mi- Pe ' The development of antibiotics thas added im- 
crobiology to their fullest extent must be made Portance to the rapid and precise etiological diag- _ 
available to the various types of medical labora- nosis of many infections and has created the new — 
- tories: that can support such individuals. The — problem of determining the sensitivity of micro- 
‘American Board of Medical Microbiology will, I organisms to these drugs. The recognition of the _ 
_ believe, serve as an aid to the teachers of medical importance of the laboratory in the proper use of — 
microbiology in their efforts to attract good stu- a antibiotics has been shown by several editorials — 
dents into the field and to stimulate them to master and articles in recent issues of medical journals. — 


the methods of applied medical to from the use of 


| Specialists in medical microbiology have biology and be prepared to apply new 
to 


pt with the other branches of a _ As the development of antibiotics has placed J 
new responsibilities on the medical microbiologists, 
What should be the nature of the special training it is easy to visualize new developments in other 
recommended by the American Board of Medical areas | increasing this responsibility even more. — 
“Microbiology — beyond the doctorate degree? It There is a good chance that the methods of diag- : 
should probably be different for each individual, nosis, treatment, and prevention of virus diseases . a 
depending upon his experience prior to receiving _ will become more widely applied as they are im- i 


doctorate degree. proved and further expanded. As one example of 
A good starting point in discussing the training this, recent evidence suggests that a practical 
‘of such individuals is to consider the responsibilities serological method for the study of poliomyelitis a 
they are being trained to accept. These include, ’ may become available. The application of such a — 
as I have already mentioned, the responsibility method would logically become the duty of the 
directing laboratories which are able to apply all individual working in applied medical 
‘methods of virology, bacteriology, mycology, para- biology, | 
sitology, and immunology to the diagnosis, treat- The laboratory methods of immunology 1 that are’ 
ment and prevention of disease. To do this the applicable to the understanding, diagnosis and 
individual must be well trained in all the techniques _ treatment of the diseases of allergy should be the — 
applied medical microbiology. concern of the medical microbiologists. By 
4% Probably the most difficult responsibility of the nature of his training he should be in a position to — 
director of a microbiology laboratory will be to consult with the physician concerning the applica- , 
educate the physicians using its services concerning '. tion | of these methods and principles. A 
the value of applied medical microbiology. He knowledge of these disorders increases and new TF 
must, therefore, be able to consult with the clini- laboratory methods are developed, the logical cS 
cians concerning certain aspects of the diagnosis, _ branch of laboratory medicine to accept the re- 
treatment and prevention of infectious disease. sponsibility for their application will be medical — 
This requires a wide knowledge of microorganisms; _ microbiology. The observations concerning the ins 
the diseases they produce; their reactions to thera- variations in the levels of serum complement 


peutic agents and preventive methods. The micro-— —— acute glomerular nephritis hen be cited © 


point of view of Theobald Smith, who contributed added responsibilities for the medical microbiolo-— 
so much to our understanding of the biology of gists. 
infectious disease; he should understand the patho- q _ As pointed out above, the approval of a separate 

genesis of infection from the point of view of the specialty board of medical microbiology by the 
biochemist, physiologist, and microbiologist. He _ Advisory Board for Medical Specialities of the 
should understand the complicated and varied AM. A. indicates the recognition of medical mi- = 
reaction of microorganisms to therapeutic and -crobiology by organized medicine as an ‘equal 


preventive agents. He should appreciate the many yo branch of laboratory medicine along with anatomi- 
problems created by - the widespread use of anti- cal pathology and clinical ae This fact i is 


should think of infectious diseases from the =a is easy to visualize such pe ne creating 
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The medical biochemists are aching an effort 
improve “the standards of of their 


oe the duties these individuals are epic to as- s- ‘ieee of a Board of Medical Microbiology 
sume. be a step in this direction on the part of the | 


adividents capable of accepting these responsi- 
bilities will not be produced by working for several Again, I would like to point out that the es. 


years in a medical microbiology laboratory. ft o -tablishment of accrediting boards is only one of 
produce the necessary type of student requires a -many methods that have been suggested to im- | 
carefully planned postgraduate curriculum in insti-— prove the professional status of ‘microbiologists, 
tutions where microbiology is being applied to the — I am convinced that other methods have much | 
problems of medicine and where an intellectual to offer in this direction. So much opposition was 
_ atmosphere exists which will stimulate him to raised to the establishment of an American In- 
_ become and remain a student of microbiology in _ stitute of Microbiologists that a committee of the 
its broadest sense all his life. It may be useful for §. A. B. stopped all efforts to accomplish this, 

_ these individuals to develope areas of special I believe the membership of the S. A. B. should 
_ interest, but if they are to meet their responsi-— give much further thought to the possible value of 
= a. bilities, they must maintain a broad interest in all such an institute. Such an institute might be made 
aspects of applied medical microbiology. = “= up of various sections representing all branches of 
here are few institutions today producing stu- microbiology. Each section could consider the 

- dents with the training, attitudes, and interests wisdom of establishing different types of accredi- 
a 4 required if medicine is to derive full benefit from ting methods for individuals of various tea, 
___ the methods of microbiology. The success of the levels represented by the section. — an 
_ program suggested by the establishment of the —_I do not favor changing the eepbunaata for 
_ American Board of Medical Microbiology will membership in the S. A. B., but I believe the mem- 
_ depend on the establishment of proper faculties, bership should recognize the limitations that the 
facilities, and programs of training. If this program = _ present requirements place on the organization 
is to succeed, the departments of medical micro- and seriously consider the establishment of other 
4 biology in our colleges and universities will have _ organizations, such as the American Institute of 
_ to come out of their | ivory towers and take an Microbiologists to perform certain functions neces- 
active role in the applications of medical micro- sary for the elevation of the professional status of 
biology to the problems of medicine and establish the microbiologists. — 
lt environments suitable for attracting and training _ Efforts to improve the curricula of the various 
the individuals needed in this field. They must departments of microbiology should also be con- 
also work to see that these individuals are properly — tinued along with efforts to improve tl the public 
compensated for their contributions to medicine. -telations of the profession. 
_ The anatomical done a good profession that is going to maintain high 
- standards must insist that its new members meet 


laboratory medicine, of training rod well, and increasing requirements as to training and re- 


of providing properly sponsibility. As soon as the established members of 
the individuals in this field for their contributions _a profession believe that the training they had is 
_ Also, I believe one can fairly say that by accepting 


"responsibilities i in the other branches of laboratory = _ ideal, the profession ceases to progress. As long as 


medicine, for which they are not qualified, the _ a profession continues to elevate its standards in 


i anatomical pathologists have interfered with the order to meet better its increasing obligations to 
"society, it will continue to progress and all of its 


development of other equally important 
branches of laboratory medicine, such as bio- -members will derive benefits from the 


| most recent concerning ng the in “Medical Microbiology”. for 


proposed American Board of Medical Microbiology cation in the A.M.A. brochure “Essentials of | 
that was available at the press deadline for this Approved Residencies and Fellowships” ’ were pre- 
issue of the News Letter was the following report pared by Doctors Cromartie, Francis, Lennette 
_ Dr. Syverton, dated 21 June 1952. —_ and Syverton. These materials were presented to 
or: “Since the last report to the Council of the Doctors Anderson and Leveroos of the Council 
____- § A.B. in Boston, April 27, copy for the Internship on Medical Education and Hospitals by Doctors 
and Number of the A. and Francis and Syverton on 28 May, and a a 


So an indication of the importance of the role that 
the well trained microbiologist has to play in the 
J 
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unofficially it 
x the Council were sympathetic to the program as 
| outlined but decided to defer action until De- 


| and intended to serve as a new standard on the 


Sy and Hospitals for 6 June. Doctors Francis, ¢ 


wil not be available for several weeks. However, 
learned that the members of 


was 


r cember 1952 or June 1953. At that time the com- 
mittee appointed by the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals to investigate the problem — 
te will report back so as to make possible a decision . 

% by the Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals and by the House of Delegates of of the Ameri- 7 
Realizing’ that some of our members m may register 
impatience because a definite consummation of : 
the plans for this Board has not been achieved to 

date, the Secretary-Treasurer takes this oppor- 

_ tunity to point out once more that the Subcom- 

mittee on Certification and Problems of Personnel, 

F with Dr. Thomas Francis, Jr., as chairman ad 
_ Dr. Jerome T. Syverton as secretary, is attempting - 

» set up a program on the broadest practicable _ 
basis so that it may serve the greatest number of 
interests for the longest time. ty the circumstances, = 

F it should not be surprising that it will take longer 

_ than the two-year period that has elapsed to 

achieve a common denominator of the varied pur- 

- poses represented by the five sponsoring groups, 
the Society of American Bacteriologists, 
the American Association of Immunologists, the © 
American Society of Tropical Medicine and Hy- 
- giene, the American Board of Pathology and the 
American Medical Association. In the case of the 

r latter alone, action by three groups is necessary, 

namely, by the Advisory Board for Medical Spe- — 
cialties (already taken favorably), the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals, and a House 

_ The officers of the S.A.B. believe that. for opti- 
mal results the proposed American Board of Medi- 

- Microbiology should operate within the es- 
tablished framework for medical specialty boards, 

- possible. At the same time, they are prepared to 


__ NEW YORK CITY B BRANCH vs. “THE GRIFFENHAGEN CAREER AND DSALARY 
"PLAN? 


(T he report was submitted for pub- 
lication i in the News Letter by Dr. Merrill W. Chase ¥ 
on behalf of the New York City Branch.) | oo 

the Griffenhagen Career and Salary Plan” 
k tefers to a 3-volume set of recommendations pre- 


_ pared by a private fi firm for the e City of New York 


hiring and salaries of city employees. In so large a 
_ municipality, the scope of a survey of this sort 


must be broad indeed, and there are many op- $0 unusual and belittling that President Morris | 


eae for misjudgement in ee 


* J It isa pleasure to report ‘that the plans for our », 


- consummated with the apointment by the Council 


_ new strains of microorganisms, and the cultural 


- avert the possibility that in satisfying the applied 
"aspect of the new journal, the scientific standards _ 


4 to accept the Editorship,. 


torial Board and expects to publish the first issue 


APPLIED ‘MICROBIOLOGY 


journal, Applied Microbiology, have been 


of Dr. H. Boyd Woodruff as Editor-in-Chief for 
the five-year period from 1 January 1953 to 31 
- December 1957. Dr. Woodruff is at present A 
sistant Director of the Microbiological Division, 
Research and Development Laboratories ee 
and Company, Rahway, New Jersey. He received 7 an 
Ph.D. in 1942 in microbiology from Rutgers 
- University, where he received a broad basic train- 7" 

ing in soil, dairy and water bacteriology. His career a 

since then has been in a series of progressively =— 
_ more responsible positions in microbiology, deal- b 
ing with the search for, and the development of © 


conditions necessary for them to demonstrate or a 
to produce valuable products: antibiotics, vitamins, 
_and other products in the fine chemical ‘and phar. 
maceutical fields. In this work he has been in close 
‘cooperative contact with engineers, geneticists, ia 
physiologists and chemists, and has broad experi- — 
ence with their viewpoints, interests and problems. 
But his interests and his work have been those of 2 
a microbiologist and have not been narrowed to © 
only one minor field. The Committee appointed 


last year by President Nungester to draw up the - a 
plans for Applied Microbiology (Dr. J. H. Bailey, way 
Dr. R. J. Dubos, Dr. H. W. Scherp, and Dr. W. | 
Umbreit, Chairman), was quite concerned to 


_ might be sacrificed. The Committee felt very — 


fortunate, therefore, when it was able to persuade © 
a well known and scientifically esteemed worker 
of broad experience in the field of applied n micro- 


_ Dr. Woodruff has assembled most of his Edi- © 


Applied Microbiology as of 1 January 1953. 


types and quality of service to be eee by t the 


city. After the Report had been submitted, an 
opportunity was allowed for expressions of opinion — 
in hearings held by the Mayor’s Committee; the © 
_ views of city employees , organizations interested _ 
in the City’s welfare, and heads of Departments — 
_ were presented over the course of several weeks. — 
Certain of the conclusions of the “Griffenhagen 
Plan” regarding the status of bacteriologists were 


ea -Rakieten of the New York City Branch as- 


effort explore the need for ancillary organization without Bee 
their that framework if npececcary 
he es- posed American Board of Medical Microbiology. — 
iology The official report of the results of that meeting 
of the 
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he es- — 
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c signed to a committee of the Council the task of - teriologists. Bacteriology is not just one specialty, 
preparing a brief for formal presentation of the = is a term that includes a group of specialized 
-Council’s views at the hearings conducted by the _ fields. It would be erroneous to treat bacteriology 
_ Mayor’ s Committee. It was felt that the Branch - as a vague and general profession. ... This ms 
q could well speak for its many members who are conception has led the authors of the Plan to a 
3 ‘@ engaged in bacteriology in municipal service; also mend the virtual downgrading of the entire — 
that the inequities of the Griffenhagen Report, if professional bacteriological service of the City of | 
allowed to stand, might be incorporated by other New York and has seriously limited the top level i 
_ municipalities i in the United States, to the detri- to which bacteriologists of extensive training and — 
- ment of the bacteriological profession. The result- _ experience can hope to attain. Consequently, the 
ing 11 ‘Page brief regarding the status of bacteriolo- Council of the New York City Branch feels im- 
1 -pelled to warn that the City of New York will be 
formally on February 15, 1952. The brief of the _ increasingly unable to attract to the bacteriological — 
New York City Council had the service competent for the | 
vantage of being free of elements of ‘ grades.... 
_ for position” in the erection of anew salary sched- _© 
ule, and refraining from specific salary recom- __ 7 


mendations. It appeared to b be New York Stale 


the Committee. 
The appended table makes it evident that the Classification, Compensation Plan and Salary yd 
Schedules** 


contrary to accepted practice as regards the rela- . “Title 


wag Proposed Griflenhagen Si Schedule Junior Analytical Chemist 2760-3450 
Comparison « of Educational Plus Experience ‘Bacteriologist (Gro 3451-4176 
ie of Yearsim Ofclassesy) 
Bacteriologist @ 6  G-25 Associate Bacteriologist «5232-6407 7 


Chemist C ¢ £-, 28 Senior Medical Bacteriol- $860-7120 
Chemistry Supervisor A 3 G-34 Associate Medical Bacteri-_ 


Chemistry Supervisor 6-40 Principal Medical Bacteri-  $800-10, 315 


Four: points were made i in the brief. 


I. The proposed plan is contrary to accepted ** Data Now Yak State 


practice as regards the current position of bac-— Department 


teriologists in scientific employment and consists 


the downgrading of the bacteriological service. “The of die. bacteriologica and 
_ II. The professional equivalence of bacteriol- ome professions as to education, training and 3 
ogists and chemists — the ey of nature of professional work and responsibilities has 
like salary standards. recognized by industry, scientific and re- 


ecognizing search institutions throughout the Untied States 


fields ‘of specialization i in and by | such prominent civil service agencies 
_ IV. There is an apparent need for cbactarie Se Municipal, New York State and Federal Civ il 


‘various categories of supervisors in the bacterio- Service Commissions. In none of these agencies 

~ logical service. $= is there a distinction made between the salaries of 

Excerpts from the brief the bacteriologists and chemists of like grades. 

“The Council of the New York City Branch of _ Examples of the equivalence of the two services 

the Society of American Bacteriologists views with are illustrated herewith 

_ concern the provisions of the Griffenhagen — “The pay scales for bacteriologists and chemists 

- “Career and Salary Plan” concerning bacteriolo- who are employed by the State of New York are 
gists, which appear to reflect misconceptions of presented in Table 5. 

7 training and responsibilities bac- professional requirements and Pay 


= 
1 
_ 
| 
| 
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the City of New York (see Table 
Professional Requirements Salary Range Bacteriologist and Chemist refer to positions 
$4104 ead equal professional level and responsibility. They __ 
_ differ only in the type of specialization. As a matter > 
_ of fact, the performance of bacteriological work in 
the higher professional titles entails considerable 
knowledge and work in biochemistry and chem-— 


lege graduation. order to correct the apparent inequities, 
Graduation + 1 yr. profes 4205-4955 misconceptions and contradictions in the Griffen- 
sional experience. hagen Report, we urge that those positions of the __ 
GS-9 9 Graduation + 1}yrs.pro- 5060-5810 Career and Salary Plan that pertain to the bac- 
fessional experience 1 yr. teriological service be revised in accord with the a 
ot which must have been t 
in the field of specializa- Volume , paragraph 3. 05 as follows: ‘The City’ 
tion. "policy should be that of a model employer. The 
Graduation + 2hyrs.pro- 5940-6940 City should be the leader among progressive large 
fessional experience 1 yr. employers, not a reluctant follower. It should es- 
_ ofwhich musthavebeen tablish a pay scale for each kind of employment __ 
the field of specializa- _ is equally liberal or somewhat more liberal 


that in effect for similar work among pro- 


GS-12 ‘Graduation + 4yrs. of 7040-8040 gressive justly managed business establishments 
fessional experiencel yr, | long as such rates are not capricious or obviously 
of which must have been illogical.’ | 


Four recommendations were made as suggested 


supervisory capacity adjustments of the classification plan. 
re ee The classification plan shall be revised so as po 
field of specialization make all bacteriology and chemistry class titles 
GS-13 "Same requirements as for 8360-9360 7 equivalent. 
GS-12 but experience must Tdentical pay plans and increments shall be 


be ofa higher an¢ d more to equivalent bacteriology and chemistry 


__Tesponsi nature. The class definitions shall be revised so that 

requirements as for 10, 800-11, 800 duties, assignments and distinctive qualification 
GS-13 but experience must requirements shall be made equivalent for all 


beofa very class titles in the bacteriological and chemical 


iad 
Research PhD. 1-3 yrs. $5256-up_ 
BS.Research = BC BS 642 
Bacteriologist >Culture B Ae BS. Up to 6 mos. 3480-up 
_Chemist-Analytical Quality Co- C BS 1 -2 


Rate 


* See also 1951 National Survey ‘of Pro: Professional Scientific | Salaries 


= the United States Civil Service © Commission 
are as follows, and apply equally to bacteriologists ait eer 
Likewise in industrial positions, the financial — a 
=| for chemists and bacteriologists. bacteriologists have been assigned equivalent rat- 
alike as one sees from Table 7. ne aces Ca and salary scales. Other decisions, such as _ 


am 


j “Tt can thus be seen that in wide areas of | em- those regarding bacteriology supervisors, are still 
[ ment including the present Municipal service to be made. 
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LOCAL ‘BRANCH ABSTRACTS | Leaflet (Inoculations with Bacteria Causing 


iglae In an attempt to obtain a definitive expression Plant Diseases) was brought up to date by Dr. 

P of opinion from the members of the Society on the Riker and collaborators. Revisions of enue r 
publication of abstracts of papers presented at the and ‘VI are in progress. 
” meetings of the Local Branches, a mail-ballot was _ _A sub-committee, consisting of Drs. Michael 
Sent out with the April issue of the News Letter, — Pelezar and George W. Burnett, was appointed a 

“requesting a vote on one of the following two consider the important problem of specifications — 


propositions, which seemed to be the only practical for the ingredients of non-synthetic culture media. 
—— _ Dr. Roland McKee offered to work ‘up a Leaflet 


1. 1 favor ‘publication of abstracts of papers 
a presented before the “meetings the Local Plans are being made for the e ventual publica. 


Branches of the S.A.B. for distribution to the 
a. members of the S.A.B., with an increase of the | mest JENNISON, Chairman 


_ dues by an estimated amount of $0.50 per year to REPORT OF THE AD HOC COMMITTEE | ON 
a pay for them. I understand that such publication _ = ANNUAL MEBTING— 1951-1952 

_ would be contingent upon the selection by the 


Editor of Abi veh an ad hoc on the Annual 


2. I favor continuation of the present practice 
4 ’ 


publishing i in the News Letter only the titles and S. 
names authors with their de artments ; 
pe This committee was asked to investigate the 


"meetings a the of he Annual Meeting with the purpose of determining 
~~ By June 30 a total of 1,954 answers had been how it could best conform to the needs of the | 
‘received, representing approximately 43 per cent Society as it exists at present. It was suggested — 
of the paid- -up membership. There were 905 votes that the itself P 
favor of Proposition 1 and 1049 in favor of broad policies. 
Proposition 2. Relatively few replies were received 
after the first of ee when the count stood at 


_ Up to the present time, Committee activity has 
been devoted entirely to the gathering of rarious 
+ ideas and suggestions from whatever source these _ 


may arise. Quite a number of fairly significant 

| mene have been suggested. Several of them may 

effects of sufficient importance to require 

NEW DIVISIONAL _ their very careful consideration and appraisal 
before any recommendations can be made. 

 - The following divisional aden were ‘elected _ The sifting and appraisal of the various sugges-_ 

_ for the 1952-1953 term at the Annual woreteng: 8 in tions that have come to the Committee members 
constitute the second step of the Committee ac- 
a. Division of General Bacteriology: Gregory - tion, and this will be carried out at a meeting to 
_ Jann, Chairman; Carl Lamanna, Vicechairman; — _ be held during this present Annual Meeting. Some, 
James W. Bartholomew, Secretary. = =~—_—_—but_ possibly not all, of the recommendations of 

__ Division of Medical Bacteriology, Immunology, the Committee on the Annual Meeting will be 

Comparative Pathology: Morris Schaeffer, available after this Committee meeting. 

4 Chairman; Jonas E. Salk, Vicechairman; Harry — - It should be emphasized that the Committee 


Rose, Secretary. will succeed in its purpose only if it can ember 


Division of Agricultural Industrial the constructive suggestions that other members 
teriology: A. G. Lochhead, Chairman; R. V. Hus- _of the Society can make. Therefore, advice and sug- 


_ song, Vicechairman; J. C. Ayres, Secretary. ata gestions 1 from the membership of the Society are 


Division of Bacterial Physiology: D. J. O’Kane, ‘Solicited. 
Chairman; R. E. Kallio, Vicechairman; Howard W. F. Verwey 


REPORT oF THE COMMITTEE i” V iral and Rickettsial Registry - of the 
TECHNIC— can type Culture Collection has been augmented 


by the addition of six new strains since the orig- 
During the aati the Committee issued two re- inal list was published in 1950. They are as 

7 visions of Leaflets of the Manual of Methods for follows: “Influenza C” virus; High Point, Ohio-1, 7 
Pure Culture Study of Bacteria. Leaflet V (Routine — Connecticut- 5, and Nancy strains of Coxsackie 
Tests for the Descriptive Chart—Morphological virus; and the Karp strain of the Rickettsia of 
and Biochemical) was revised by Dr. Conn, and scrub typhus (R. tsutsugamuchi). A preparation 
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of the virus of Herpes hich was are invited to send to the Secretary. Treasurer lists 
but not available when the registry was established, of the June, 1952, crop of Ph.D.’s in bacteriology, 

is now on hand. Requests for specimens of these for} publication in a future issue of the News —_ 

and other agents in the Registry should be ad- 

dressed to the American Type Culture Collection, ASSISTANTSHIP “AVAILABLE 
2029 M Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. They 
must be authorized by the head of the department September 1952 in the Department of Bacter- 


the , School of Dentistry and Pharmacy, Uni- 
of the 53 virus and Rickettsial strains nov — versity of Maryland. The stipend is $1,125 per - 


A graduate as assistantship will be av: available a: as of 


_-year and the duties permit the assistant to carry 


= 42 = graduate work for an advance degree i in | bac- 


which is published four times a year under NEW BOOKS 
the present editorship of E. M. Mrak, Univ ersity — as 
of California, Davis, California, with L. R. Hed- nthesis and Related Processes (Volume 
tick, Lynford Wikerham and J. L. Etchells as 1H, Part 1). Eugene I. Rabinowitch. New York: 
associate editors. This news letter contains a Interscience Publishers, Inc.; 1951. xi + 605 pp. 


variety of information of interest to those con- 00. 


When in 1945, the first volume of Rabinowitch’s 


e the | cerned with yeasts, and the editors would be 
f the quirements are to send one’s name to Dr. Mra p 2 . sete as 
rested and to contribute 25 cents a year to help defray to the appa neo ne, but at the 
with ‘expenses, ippearan¢ e second volume, bu e 
; 

CULTURES WANTED ‘another ten years, it ‘would be worth w for, 
that the author should not in any way be 
prey, Dr. J oshua Lederberg, Department of Genetics, hurried. The favorable reaction to Volume I was _ 
these of Agriculture, The University of Wiscon- unanimous; it was abundantly clear that Rabino- 
pum Foe Madison 6, would appreciate cultures of non- witch had not only mastered the subject, but also y 
ane nes variants, whether flagellate or not, from had achieved an assimilation of all the pertinent — 
quire normally motile Salmonella types in groups B nd iterate so complete that a fully integrated pic- 
raisal — D (carrying somatic antigen XII) for studies on ‘ture of what was known had emerged. Besides, 


genetics of flagellar antigens. yi integration had made it possible for the author 


ane NEW GRADUATE STUDY PROGRAM _ to present the picture in a beautifully clear and Bo 


Department of Microbiology Temple Uni- ‘Now the second volume has appeared, in less 
“versity School of Medicine, announces the in- than ten years, although only in part. As the author a 
-auguration of a Graduate Study P rogram leading mentions in the Preface, the thorough | revision of 

| to the M.S. and Ph.D. degrees to begin in Sep- the completed manuscript | after 1947, as well as 

tember 1952. A limited number of teaching fellow- the large amount of new information gathered 

ships paying $1800 are available. Queries should since that time, have resulted i in a “second part” a 

be addressed to Dr. Earle H. Spaulding, Broad | too large for printing as a single volume. Hence _ 

Street at it Ontario, Philadelphia 40, | icaieeeall the present publication comprises only the first _ 7 
NEW P PH. D’S? half of Volume II and covers the spectroscopy and 

a has been suggested to the: Secretary- Treasurer _ of the kinetics of photosynthesis. It ends some-— 
- that it would be useful, especially as a means of where in the middle of the section on kinetics, 
indicating to those contemplating graduate study the rest to be dealt with in the final volume. Fan 


mittee 
eceive 
mbers 


different institutions, to publish in the News Letter science patience is a virtue, this may be somewhat 


\ meri- 


} the nature of the graduate research programs in — — * those who have not yet learned that also a: 


entail lists of the new Ph.D’s in bacteriology with the annoying. And in some respects the reaction would 
» ore I titles of their theses and the names of the schools not be dissimilar to that experienced when a 
re as — Stanting the "degrees. As many of our members _ superb performance of a favorite symphony, re- 
Yhio-1, probably know, Chemical and Engineering News corded on phonograph discs, breaks off in the 
sackie performs a similar service for chemists on behalf of a movement. It is then well to remember _ 
cia ot I of the American Chemical Society. Department — that there are advantages to having a musical 


vation heads who feel that such a program is valuable masterpiece made available, - by bit, and ¢ over a fs 
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_ prolonged period, in this form rather than in its so admirable a f 
It is a pleasure indeed to find that this first half — aa ns Oe: 

cellent a piece of scientific writing and presentation __ Advances in Enzymology, Volume 13. F. F. 
__as did the first part. While one may hope that the — Nord, Ed. New York: Interscience Publishers, 

_ second half will become available in the near — Inc. ; 1952. ix + 413 pp. $8.50. ft 4% ee 

future, there is, once again, every reason for per- _ Contents: Localization of Enzymes in Cyto- 
_ mitting the author all the time he needs to com- Plasm, by H. Holter; Some Aspects of the Applica- 
plete the work. In that event we can look forward _ tion of Tracers in Permeability Studies, by Hans 
to a final product that is, as a whole and in every — H. Ussing; La Biosynthése Induite des Enzymes 
detail, a masterpiece and a monument of scientific (Adaptation Enzymatique), by Jacques Monod 
accomplishment. and Melvin Cohn; Genetic Formulation of Gene 
5 a It is entirely possible that certain aspects of the — Structure and Gene Action, by G. Pontecorvo; 
problem of photosynthesis will be considerably Adenosine Triphosphate and the Structural Pro- 
advanced during the next few years. This would in teins in Relation to Muscle Contraction, by D, 

_ no way make Rabinowitch’s treatise obsolete or M. Needham; Hyaluronidases, by Karl Meyer and 
superfluous. His approach is, fortunately, not that Maurice M. Rapport; Certain Aspects of Inter- 
of a narrow specialist who considers as significant ™ediary Metabolism of Glutamine, Asparagine, 

only specific phases, such as the detailed structure ¥ and Glutathione, by Heinrich Waelsch; Stoichio- 

of photosynthetically active pigments, the nature metric Inhibition of Chymotrypsin, by A. K. 

of “the first product of carbon dioxide assimila- Balls and Eugene F, Jansen; The Comparative 
tion”, the curious induction phenomena, or the _ Biochemistry of Nitrogen Fixation, by Perry W. 
formulation of a particular mechanism in terms 

_ of the enzymes involved, no matter how exciting _ This volume contains also a cumulative index of 
each of these problems may be. From the first, _ Volumes I-XIIT of Advances in Enzymology. — 
Rabinowitch’s attitude has been that of a very __ Bacterial Physiology. C. H. Werkman and P. W. 
broadly trained and widely interested first-rate : Wilson, Ed. New York: Academic Press, Inc.; 
scholar, a rare phenomenon in these days of in- 1951. xiv + 707 pp. og ee 
creased specialization. $ | | Bacteria. K. A. Bisset. Baltimore: The Williams 

 . lode That books of this sort, however few in number, and Wilkins Company; 1952. viii + 123 pp. $3.50. 
are still being written ‘in the middle of the 20th — Introduction to Mycology. J. A. Macdonald. 
. ‘ century is a hopeful sign. It demonstrates conclu- New York: Academic Press, Inc.; 1951. a+m 
sively that a single individual can master a large $3.00. 
Segment of detailed knowledge, covering many — The Mitotic Cycle. Arthur Hughes. New York: 
__ phases of physics, chemistry, and biology in a fully _ Academic Press, Inc.; 1952. viii + 232 pp. $6.00. 
up-to-date fashion. In addition it will also stand © Symposium on Radiation Microbiology and Bio- 
as one of those desirable landmarks which can Chemistry. This monograph comprises a series of 
guide future generations of students and more ten papers presented before the second research 
mature workers towards a truly high goal in scien- conference of the Division of Biology and Medicine 
tificachievement. Of the Atomic Energy Commission, sponsored by 
-Tt goes without saying that this volume is a __ the Biology Division of the Oak Ridge (Tennessee) 

a “must” for every individual who is interested in 4 National Laboratory, April 11-12, 1949. Published 
the problems of photosynthesis and of carbon Originally in the Journal of Cellular and Comparo- 
dioxide assimilation, or of a single aspect thereof. ive Physiology, Volume 39, Supplement 1, March 

_ But it should also be emphasized that it covers so 1952, the monograph is available, free of charge, 
much territory, in so admirable a fashion, that to scientific investigators in the microbiology field. 
every scientist, regardless of his or her special _ Disease in Plants. Neil E. Stevens and Russel 
interest, would benefit from perusing the book, B. Stevens. Waltham, Mass.: The Chronica Bo 
both in order to gain perspective in his own field, é tanica Company; New York: Stechert-Hafner, 
7 and to escape from the rather frightening tendency Inc.; 1952. xx + 219 pp.$4.75. 


- to look upon only the latest minute advances as — _ Diagnostic Bacteriology (Fourth Edition). Isa- 

M truly important. belle G. Schaub and M. Kathleen Foley. St. Louis, 

The only unfortunate aspect is the price of the Missouri: The C. V. Mosby Company; 1952. 356 

book; it seems rather high at $15.00 for a single, 

--- 600-page book. Nevertheless, in comparison with, Experiments in Soil Bacteriology (Revised Edi- 

say, 4 volumes of the Journal of Bacteriology, it tion). O. N. Allen. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Bur- 

may still be ‘called a bargain, considering the gess Publishing Company; 1951. xi + 127 pp. 

, tremendous wealth of information, integrated in oe General Bacteriology Laboratory Manual (Sec- 
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Edition). L. S. Philadelphia, Pa.: Dr. E, Professor 
W. B. Saunders. Company; 1925. ix + 134 pp. Bacteriology at the University of Illinois, is the — 


(Fourth Edition). G. L. Peltier, C. E. Georgi, and — annually by the Society of Illinois Bacteriologists. _ 
L. F. Lindgren. New York; John Wiley ai and 1 Sons, Dr. Luria received the award at the Society’ . 
Inc.; 1952. viii + 293 pp. meeting Friday night, May 23, at the 


teriology. R. M. Thomas and J. E. ‘Prier. Min- annually to an outstanding Midwest scientist for 
neapolis, Minn.: Burgess FD: + studies in bacteriology, was given Dr. Luria for his — 


_ The Chemistry and Technology of Food and . began at Indiana University in 1946 and was : 
Morris B. Jacobs, Ed. New York: Interscience ~ 


index to Volumes I-III. $15.00. State College; Dr. Stewart A. Koser, 


Miss Rita H. Cota i is the winnter of the third A. Research.” 


| the U. S. Army. author of over 20 books and nearly 600 articles 
_ Dr. Edwin H. Lennette, Chief of the Viral and _ in scientific journals, The WHO recently published 7 


| to the World Health Organization. Doctor Len- a on May 15, of the technical discussions held at the > 7 


| Laboratory Manual for General Bacteriology 1952 winner of the Pasteur | Award, presented 


“An Illustrated Guide for Introductory Bac- Hotel, Chicago. The Pasteur ‘Award, presented 


study of bacterial viruses. Dr. Luria’s research 


Food Products (Second Edition), Volume III. transferred to Illinois when he joined the Bac- 
_ teriology Department in 1950. Previous award 
Publishers, Inc.; 1951. XXX + pages 177: 1773-2580; _ winners were: Dr. I, Forrest Huddleson, Michigan — 


- Medicinal Chemistry, Volume II. Alfred Burger. of Chicago; Dr. J. J. Bronfenbrenner, Washington 
New York: Interscience Publishers, Inc.; 1951. _ University of St. Louis; and Dr. C. H. ‘Werkman, — : 
Since this volume is largely devoted to chemo- et" Dr. Albert B. Sabin, Professor of Research = 
therapy, sterilization and disinfection, and anti- a Pediatrics at the University of Cincinnati, de- 
septics, it may be of considerable value to — « livered the scientific address on the occasion of the 


members of the S.A.B. dedication of the Joseph A. Langbord Virus Lab- 
oratory at Hahnemann Medical College on 
P. Hitchens award in bacteriology, given to the = Mr. Walter T. Sokolski, a graduate student of 
outstanding graduate at Lehigh Dr. Henry Koffler at Purdue University, was 
} University. awarded the graduate fellowship for study in 
Dr. John R. Kessel, Professor of Infectious antibiotics that was announced in the News Letter — 
Diseases at the University of California at Los for last November. This fellowship was based on a 
Angeles, has been awarded the Legion of Honor — grant to the S.A.B. for the academic year 1952-— 
by the French government in recognition of his 1953 and consisted of the sum of $1,000 plusfunds __ 
work in combating filariasis and other e tropical to defray the expenses of the recipient while at- = 
diseases in Tahiti. tending the Annual Meeting in Boston. 
Dr. Charles-Edward A. Winslow has been 
University of Tennessee with the title of daldeas cuuaied the Leon Bernard Foundation Medal and 
Professor of Chemical Engineering and Bacteri- Prize for outstanding contributions to social medi- 
dlogy. He will take over the direction of the pro- cine. In announcing the award, Dr. Juan Salcedo, 
gram of microbiology as related to chemical engi- Jr. (Philippine Republic), President of the Fifth © 
neering which has been in operation at Tennessee World Health Assembly, said, “The World Health — -_ 
for the last five years. Mr. Arthur L. Pollard, who > Organization pays tribute to von as a statesman 
organized this joint program between bacteriology : in the field of public health, as a great and dearly 
and chemical engineering, will retire this Septem- bs beloved teacher, and a valiant warrior in the cause 


ber. Dr. Kieber had worked previously with the of better housing, public health education and — 


National Aniline Company, and has recently been social medicine.” Dr. Winslow is professor emeritus. o 
doing research for the Camp Detrick laboratories of of public health medicine at Yale University. He is > 


21st. His subject w was, “On the Frontiers of Virus 


Rickettsial Disease Laboratory, California State an important study by Dr. Winslow: “The Cost 7 
Department of Public Health, Berkeley, spent the of Sickness and the Price of Health.” Dr. W inslow Le 
months of June and July in Europe as a consultant nid was one of the principal speakers at the opening, .” 


nette’s itinerary included visits to England, Spain, World Health Assembly session. His subject was 
and Switzerland; visits to the former two countries ‘The ert Value of Preventive Medicine. oa 
were made in connection with studies being con- 

ducted in those countries on Q fever, and the visit ‘NEWS! AND / MEETIN GS¢ OF LOCAL BRANCHES: be 
to Switzerland was to the headquarters offices of Allegheny Br Branch (William W. Leathen, , Secretary) 
the World Health Organization in Geneva. Doctor March 22, 1952, 9th Meeting, Mellon Institute, A 
Lennette is a member of the Council and of the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Over one hundred mem- 
Board of the bers att attended the scientific sessions, which were, 
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convened by Dr. Robert W. and Dr. , University of Cali. 
1. The industrial production and uses of yeast. 5. Yeasts associated with Carpophilus hemi. 
John C. Garey, Red Star Yeast and Products Coy _pterus. M. Miller and E. M. Mrak, Division of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. == =. Food Technology, University of California, 
Current status of certain fermentation The hydrolysis of pectic acid by a pectic 
a esses and products. S. P. Lee, E. R. Squibb a and — _ enzyme from Saccharomyces fragilis. B. S. Luh and 
_ Sons, New Brunswick, New Jersey. pao oy - —=#L J. Phaff, Division of Food Technology, Uni- 
Jersey. Southern C California Branch (Frances. A. Hallman, 
4 ing and storage. John F. Murphy and John C. April 9,1952, = 
Garey, The Pennsylvania State College, State 1. The action of incomplete anti- 1ti-Rh antibody 
College, Pennsylvania. = on mixtures of digested and undigested red cells, 
je Effect of cysteine hydrochloride, alanine, Helen Zwicker, Lucille Giordano and Robert E. 
_ hydrochloric acid, and sodium hydrosulfide on Hoyt, Division ‘of Laboratories, Cedars of Lebanon 
experimental polyarthritis of rats. Leon Libenson, ‘Hospital, Los Angeles. 
a Verna Wetzel, and Ralph R. Mellon, Institute of 2. Effect of ACTH and cortisone upon dermal 
Pathology, The Western Pennsylvania Hospital, sensitivity in experimental tuberculosis. Henry E. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Ruth A. Boak, Jean R. Moshin and James 
Immunologic comparison of Russian spring- Miller, Department of Infectious Diseases, 
summer, Russian autumn-4, and Japanese B en-— -- University. of California School of Medicine, Los 
cephalitis viruses. Earle W. Vensel, William McD. Angeles, | 
; 7 Hammon, and Gladys Sather, Graduate School -/ Comparison of buffered boric acid broth and 
Public Health, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts-— lactose broth i in microbiological examination of 
burgh, Pennsylvania. citrus juices. Everett R. Wolford, Laboratory of 
7 The propagation of poliomyelitis viruses in Fruit and Vegetable Chemistry, U. S. Dept. of 
roller tube cultures of monkey testicular tissue. Agriculture, Pasadena. 
J. S. Youngner, Elsie N. Ward, and Jonas E. _ 4, A comparison of the longevity of enteric 
: Virus Research Laboratory, University of pathogens and indicator organisms on dates and 
Pittsburgh, School of Medicine, Pittsburgh, Penn-- “figs. -Narzieh Saghafi and Milo Don Appleman, 


sylvania. Department of Bacteriology, University of Cali- 


vitamin By. Robert Rabin and John C. Garey, 

‘The Pennsylvania State College, State College, "Connecticut ‘Valley Branch (Katherine M x Aarden, 
= Inhibitory effect of elemental sulfur on cer- ‘The Spring Meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
tain bacteria. Leon Libenson, Faith P. Hadley, Branch was held on April 18, 1952, at Smith Col- 
Alice P. McIlroy, Verna M. Wetzel, and Ralph lege, Northampton, Mass., with about 70 members 

_R. Mellon, Institute of Pathology, The Western present. After a short business meeting, the fol- 

Pennsylvania Hospital, ‘Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. lowing scientific program was presented. 

On the bacteriostatic activity of ethyl violet. 
California-Hawaii Branch J.P haff, ‘Warren Litsky, W. L. Mallmann and C. W. 


March 20, 1952, Pharmacy Building, University 2. Incidence of Clostridium perfringens in feces 
California Medical Center, San Francisco. of chickens on -antibiotic-containing rations. 
1. Nutritional studies in Acetobacter.O, Fodaand Charles F. Smyser, Jr., University of Connecticut. 
H. Vaughn, Division of Food Technology, Uni- Properties of a low virulent strain of virus 

versity of California. for immunizing fowl against Newcastle disease. 

Mechanism of ve: Butyribac- B. Hitchner, University of Massachusetts. 


* 4. Effect of antibiotics on microflora and fertility 
- terium retigeri. Leo Pine, Division of Plant Bio- of bull semen. Peter Paul Rusesky, University of 


3. phosphorolysi sis of maltose bya an enzy 5. Effect of antibiotics on Vibrio fetus. Wayne 
system from Neisseria meningitidis. C. Fitting and  piastridge, University of Connecticut. 


ot Doudoroff, Department of Bacteriology » Uni- 6. The effect of fertilization on heat resistance 
versity of California, Berkeley. “of P.A. 3679 spores in the soil. William B. Esselen, 

4. Selection of biochemically deficient mutants University of Massachusetts. 
coli. E. A. Adelberg and J. W. Lecture: The of Plant 
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vision of 


a pectic 


Disease, by A. E. Chief of Plant Path- a known incidence of 
ology, Connecticut t Agricultural — Sta- i the serum levels of this antibody. York E. Craw- , 
tion, New Haven. ford and Jerry E. Schlegel, Department of Im- 
Iino Branch (Society of Illinois Bag, _ munology, » » Naval Medical Research U Unit No. No. ‘4 
J. Del Giudice, Secretary) US.N.T. C., Great Lakes, Illinois, 
12. The agar plate technique for determination a 7 
tel, of j in vitro antibiotic sensitivity. Catherine Lemke 
Chicago, Ilinois. and Lawrence Gates, U. S. Veterans Administra 
Vitamin requirements of members of the Hospital, Hines, Illinois. 
yeast genus Candida. John J. Bona and Leslie R. >» 13. Actithiazic acid, a naturally occurring bioti in 
Hedrick, Biology Department of with antibiotic properties. Alma L. Whit- 


of Technology, Chicago. . man and Edward J. Rdzok, Abbott Laboratories, 7 
2. Relationship of temperature to the amount 


of growth supported by suboptimal concentra-— 


tions of vitamin. George J. Kasai, Department of ology and the Role of Bacteriophage Research. — 
Bacteriology and Parasitology, and The Zoller §. E. Luria, Department of " Bacteriology, Uni. 


Memorial Dental Clinic, University of Chicago. 
Studies of toxin of Clostridium botulinum. — ‘of Illinois, Urbana. 
Daniel A. Boroff, Galesburg State Research Indiana Branch (Henry Koffler, Secretary) 
pital, Galesburg, Illinois. March 21, 1952, Spring Meeting, Can on Inn, 

4, On the relationship between ‘ ‘galactozymase” McCormick" s Creek State Park, 
content and galactozymase forming capacity. A. 1. Invited Lecture: Metabolic Pathways in Bac- 
M. Campbell and S. Spiegelman, Department of teria, by Dr. Lester O. Krampitz, Western Re- _ 
Bacteriology, University of Illinois, Urbana. serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
_ §. Studies of the arginine dihydrolase reaction 2. Studies on the effect of penicillin on feline 
in cell-free extracts of Streptococcus faecalis. Hut-— ‘pneumonitis virus. L. E. Crofutt and Emilio Weiss, — 


Research Division, North Chicago, Illinois. 
14, Pasteur Award Lecture: Comparative Vi i- 


ton D. Slade, Rheumatic Fever Research Insti- Indiana University, Bloomington. 
| tute, Northwestern University ’ Medical School, 3. The relief of ‘staling’ in bacterial cultures. WwW. 


Chicago. Lockhart and Dorothy M. Powelson, Purdue 
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6. The oxidation of butyric acid by Streptococcus — ‘University, Lafayette. 


mitis. Meyer J. Wolin, James B. Evans, and C. F. 4. The non- identity of flagella and slime ma- 
Niven, Jr., Division of Bacteriology, American terial isolated from Bacillus subtilis. G. E. Mallett 
Meat Institute Foundation, and the Department and Henry Koffler, Purdue University, Lafayette. — 


of Bacteriology and Parasitology, University of _ 5S. Effect of heterocyclic and other thiosemi- 


earbazones on vaccinia infection in mice. R. L. 
7. On the action of some antitubercular sub- Thompson and S. A. Minton, Indiana University — 


stances on the guanidine deamidinase of Myco- Medical Center, Indianapolis. 
bacterium smegmatis. S. Van Orden, W. Evaluation of factors “ey 


| Kirchheimer, and E. A. Zeller, Departments of — 


Biochemistry and Bacteriology, Northwestern Uni- 

Medical School, Chicago. 
_ 8. The effect of prolonged use of small doses of ry Intermountain Branch (Paul er 

oral penicillin and aureomycin on the bacterial 


Nicholes, Secret 
flora of the nose and throat. Paul F. Frank and 1 


Marvin L. Levinson, Department of Bacteriology, © 
4 
1. A study of the mechanism of synthesis of 
9, Studies on Histoplasma capsulatum isolated ethyl acetate by Hansenule anomale. Douglas W 


Tonal and + ‘Hill, Department of Bacteriology, College of Medi 


Chino. Public health problems of the Navajo In- 


dians. Glenn Leymaster, Department of Public 

~ 10. Inhibition of complement fixation by certain — 

human sera when tented against and Health and Preventive College 

lymphogranuloma venereum antigens. Nathalie ~ 


Schmidt, Harry B. Harding, Opal E. Hepler, J. V. Beck, Department of 


Edna Murmann, Departments of Bacteriology Brigham Young University. re 
and Pathology, Northwestern University Medical Further studies on the effect of age 


School, Chicago. Pri Loewenstein media. S. Gilchrist and M. ‘Selin, 
Antistreptolysin O: A study of ‘serological Department of Laboratories, Salt Lake City, De- 


Patterns in | young American males and the effect partment of Health. 
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ment of Bacteriology, College of Medicine, 


Medical Washington, D.C 
2. Some observations on the metabolism of 
= gonorrhoeae. N. E. Tonhazy, N. J. Pele. 


administration of vaccine and bac- and R. N. Doetsch, Department of Bacteri- 


terial pyrogen. C. Bubel and P. . S. Nicholes, De- 
partment of Bacteriology BY, College Medicine, 
7. Apreliminary report on the effect of tempera- 
changes on specificity of 
certain reactions. ‘Bland, W. 


on the sama of E. ogee in mouse brain. 

Tsutomu Watanabe, R. D. Higginbotham, and 
Gebhardt, Department of Bacteriology, 
College of Medicine, University of Utah, 

_ 9. The action of sodium propionate on some — 
common molds. R. S. Spendlove, Department of 

Brigham Young University. 

~ 10. Public health problems in India. Dr. Mom- 
hamidar Grewal, Rockefeller Fellow in Pharma-— 
— cology, College of Medicine, University of Utah. 

11. Relation between antibacterial action 
penicillin and mouse host, defenses in 


University of Utah, 
- 12. Action of ACTH and cortisone on anaphy- 


lactic shock in the guinea pig. G. Christensen, D. | 


Donaldson, J. Carlquist, and S. Marcus, Depart- 2. 


- ment of Bacteriology, College of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Utah, and L. D. S. Lake 


Maryland Branch ‘J. Allgeier, Secretary) 


March 1952, Goucher College. Thirty- 
members attended the following scientific program. 7 
1. Microbial degradation of lignin and coni- 
dendrin. Walter A. Kenetzka and Michael 
Department: of Bacteriology, Uni-_ 


complex infections. Thomas G. Ward, School of | 
Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins Uni-_ 


safety devices (films and lec- 


2. A dynamic type cloud chamber for studyin ng 


ture). A. G. Wedum, Camp Detrick, 


April 21, 1952. Thirty-nine members 
dinner meeting at the Baltimore | Yacht Club. The 
scientific part of the program consisted of an 


address entitled “The role of amino acids in 
bacterial population changes,”’ by Werner Braun, 
Camp Detrick, Frederick, Maryland. 


ology, University of ‘Maryland, College Park, 


‘Michigan Branch (Officers for 1952: President, 
_ Frank Thorpe, Jr.; Vice-President, Bryce 

Edwards; Secretary-Treasurer, Elizabeth 


April 1902, Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit, 


= 1. The immunological relationship between vi- 


ruses of the psittacosis group as determined by 


toxin neutralization tests. Robert Francis, De. 


partment of jenctacleangy: University of Michigan, 
Methods of ‘digesting | tubercle ‘sputum for 
‘microscopic examination and culture methods, 
_ Joseph Whalen and W. L. Mallman, Department oi 
Bacteriology , Michigan State College, East Lan- 


3. The differentiation of two strains of Myco- 
- bacterium tuberculosis H37RV and H37RA by 
f their infra- red spectra. Donald W. Smith, 


aie ’ Endogenous bacterial a and viral disease agents 


in eggs. George E. Cottral, Regional Poultry Re 
search Laboratory, East Lansing, Michigan. _ 


5. New developments in the field of chlorine 


germicides. Alfred L. Sotier, Wyandotte Cheni- 
cals Corp., Wyandotte, Michigan. 
6. Movie—Clinical uses of hyaluronidase, 
Nitrogen mustard induced variation in Peni- 
‘din chrysogenum. F. R. Roegner, Research 


Department, Parke, Davis and Company, De 
8. The sterilization of blood plasma by filtration 
toe. a Seitz-type filter. H. D. Anderson, Michi 
gan Department of Health, Lansing == 
9. The sterilization of blood plasma by ultra 
e irradiation. H. D. Anderson and Lee Hynd- 
man, Michigan Department of Health, Lansing. - 
10. A study of Corynebacterium renale-like or- 
Sg isolated from cows. Ganeswar Biswal, M. 
L. Gray and Frank Thorpe, Jr., School of Vet- 
‘Department of Animal Pe 
thology, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
May 23, 1952, Harris Hotel, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Tour of Upjohn Company 
2. Report of the Annual Meeting of the Society 
of American Bacteriologists in Boston, April 27- 


*] June 3, 1952, Dinner Meeting, Officers’ Club, Fort May 1, 1952. William Ferguson and Elizabeth J. 


Tropical infectious diseases from N New | Guinea — a 


30) 


See — 5. Reproducible systemic mycotic infection in to Korea. Col. Dwight Kuhns, Chief of Laboratory 
= 
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j 
ia 
7 
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shown by cross-protection in mice. Esther 
| Nadolaski, Pearl Kenrick and Grace Eldering, — 
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| Candida albicans. Walter J. Nickerson, Depart- April 2 1952, 58th Meeting, Cornell Medical 


gan. 


chlorine 
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ronidase, 
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Research 
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swal, M. 
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nsing. 
‘ichigan. 


Kitchener, formerly Children’s Hos- 
pital, Birmingham, England. 4 
_ 8. Symposium on microbial hemagglutination. we 7 
Grand Rapids. © a, Hemagglutination test in tuberculosis. J. N. 
4. A study of the pathology of embryonating Abbott, Veterans Hospital, Batavia. = = 7 
eggs inoculated with Vibrio fetus. H. D. Webster |  b. Escherichia coli hemagglutination. L. F. Ber- 
and Frank Thorpe, Jr., East Lansing. = tram, E. Neter, D. A. Zak, M. R. Murdock and C. 
% A correlation of the results of disc antibiotic E. Arbesman, Children’ s Hospital ; and University 
sensitivity tests and the clinical course of bacterial of Buffalo, Buffalo. 
| meningitis patients. Norma H. Broom, Perry Cc. 2. Escherichia coli hemagglutinins in human sera. - 
Martineau and Donald C. Young, Detroit. PS _E. A. Gorzynski and E. Neter, Children’s Hospital i. 
6. Detailed studies on anaerobic micrococci. and University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Lida Mattman and George Senos, Detroit. _ sd. Viral hemagglutination. S. S. Kalter, Syra-_ 


New Branch (The Theobald Smith Society » Special lecture: Studies on 


Marjorie A. Darken, Secretary.) Professor J. A. Reyniers, Notre Dame Uni- 


March 27, 1952, Rutgers University, Agricultural versit 
Some experiments with neomycin, counter-_ ‘Eastern New York Branch V. Roberts, 
current distribution. Frank J. Wolf, Research and Secretary) 
Development Division, Merck and Co, In. May 9, 1952, Spring Meeting, ‘The Division of 
2, Current status of neomycin as a therapeutic . Laboratories and Research, New York State De 
agent. Charles H. Mann, Professional Products partment of Health, Albany, New York. © 

Division, Heyden Chemical Corporation. <3 Address: Antimicrobial Therapy of Tuberculo- 
_ 3. Microbial transformations of cystine sulfur. “ sis, by Dr. Ralph Tompsett, Department of Medi- q 
Robert A. Manaker and Robert L. Starkey, De- cine, Cornell University Medical College, New 
partment of Microbiology, Rutgers University. York City. Discussion following the paper was led ~ 
_ 4, Enzymatic reduction of cystine by coenzyme by Dr. . Arthur W. Wright, Department of Pa- _ 
1, Antonio H. Romano and ‘Walter }. Ni ickerson, and Bacteriology, Albany Medical College. 


New City Branch (E. Weber, , Secretary) 


ory parapertussis bacilli and Brucella bronchiseptica 


_ §. Diffusible enzymatic reduction of sulfite by 


ment of Microbiology, Rutgers University. ‘College 
Central New York Branch (Erwin Neter, Secretary) 7 a 1. Epidemiology of impetigo. Robert Cruick- 
April 26, 1952, 62nd Semi-Annual Meeting, Lyman  heak, St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School, Uni- 
Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
a Nutrition and physiology of the wood-rooting 2: Some aspects of the Staphylococci. John E. : 
fungi. M. _Jennison, Richard Henderson Blair, Hospital for Joint Diseases, 1919 Madison 
Richard 0” Neill, Melva Derrick, Josephine D’ ‘Avenue, New York, New York. 

stini, David Cooman and Paul Borick, Syracuse — June 4, 1952 59th Meeting, National Dairy Prod- fH 
University, Syracuse. a ea. Laboratories, Oakdale, Long Island, New 

A study of Vibrio felus agglutinins found in 

bovine vaginal secretions. D. E. Hughes, Veteri- _ The occasion was devoted to a tour of the aa 
nary College, Cornell University, Ithaca. —laboratories; 

a Transmissible gastro-enteritis in pigs in } New | Northeast Branch (Genevieve Young, Secretary) ae 
York State. Kyu M. Lee, Veterinary College, — March 28, 1952, Spring Meeting, Harvar Harvard Medical 
4, A hitherto undescribed organism infectious 1. Complement fixation test with eile elitis 
for deer mice. Louise A. McBee, Veterinary Col- viruses derived from tissue cultures. Arne Svedmyr, 
lege, Cornell University, Ithaca. Research Division of Infectious Chil- 
_ 5. Evidence for a tricarboxylic acid cycle in dren’s Medical Center, 
Cornynebacterium creatinovorans. P.J.VanDemark — 2. Growth inhibitory action of copper for Myco- Pai 
and G. M. Fukui, College of Agriculture, ieemeaell ‘bacterium phlei and its reversal. Darrell B. Pratt, 


University, Ithaca. Department of Bacteriology and Immunology, i> 
Oxygen as a hydrogen acceptor in the Harvard Medical School. 
similation of glucose and ethanol by clostridia. x" An immunological method for the purification _ 


H. W. Seeley, College of Agriculture, see a typhus rickettsiae, Adele Karp, Department of _ 
University, Microbiology, Harvard School of Public Health. 

7. Studies in cross-infection on i eels _ 4, Variations in the sulfhydryl activity of bac- — 
during an epidemic of ' gastro-enteritis. S. J. Koeg- terial | enzymes ir in nelationship to furacin resistance. 
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done at University of Missouri). “against by Hiliary Koprowski, Assistant 
5. in Immunology and In- Viral ‘and Rickettsial Research, Lederle 


hool, by Dr. ‘Geoffrey Edsall, Director, 
_ Division of Immunology, Army Medical Service South Central Branch (Offers for 1952: Chairman, 


Eastern Pennsylvania Branch (Ruth Helen Levy) 


‘f (Al of the following meetings were held in the University, Baton Rouge. Twenty- eight members 


Society Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Paper partition chromatography with sim. 
February 26, 1952, 226th Meeting, plified apparatus and procedure. C. S. McCleskey, 
Herpangina and Coxsackie viruses. Department of Botany, Bacteriology and Plant 

Hummler, Lillian P. Kravis, M. M. Sigel, Pathology, Louisiana University, 

_ 2. The use of chicken antiserum inthe immuno- 2. Some ‘observations. on an antibiotic outed 

a dunia studies of edestin. J. Munoz, Sharp and © produced by a strain of Bacillus subtilis. Elliott 
Dohme, Inc. Purlson, Department of Botany, Bacteriology and 
i. 3. Studies on spirochetes by means ns of phase - Plant Pathology, Louisiana State University, 
contrast microscopy. Edward D. DeLamater, Uni- Rouge. 

versity of Pennsylvania. 3. Evidence for the coenzymatic nature of a 

March 25,1952, 227th Meeting, 3 cofactor in the biotin-linked deaminase, 
a ‘Current emphases i in research « on the etiology Virginia R. Williams and John F. Christman, 
theumatic fever. N. Harris, The Children’ Department of Agricultural Chemistry and Bio. 

syl- chemistry, Louisiana State University, 

2, Studies on on a red blood cell absorption- on-aggluti- 4, New interpretation of the mode of action of 

~ nation test with streptococcal culture filtrate. T.N. vitamins. John F. Christman, Virginia R. Williams, 

- Harris and Susanna Harris, The Children’s Hos- — and Neale S. Christman, Department of Agricul- 
pial of Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania. tural Chemistry and Biochemistry, Louisiana State 

3. Studies on anti-hapten antibodies. Fred Ka- University, Baton Rouge, sits 
a," The Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia, _ §. Effect of cortisone on infectious fibroma of 

of Pennsylvania. Margaret H. D. Smith, Department of 
4, The transfer of cells from rabbit lymph. Tulane University, New Oxicans, Ta 

= draining the sites of injection of antigens. 1 
Susanna Harris, T. N. Harris, Miriam B. Farber, mosis at L.S. U. ‘James Miller, of 
and Henry D. Beale, The Children’ s Hospital of Veterinary Science, Louisiana State University, 

Philadelphia, and the Hospital of the University Baton Rouge. 

4 ofPennsylvania. = j= ~~ 7, Report on a medium of low Eh potential, 
April 22, 1952, 228th Meeting. Hyndman, Food and Drug Administration, 

‘The scientific program consisted of a Symposium Federal Security Agency, New Orleans, La. _ 

on Diagnostic Medical Microbiology, with Dr. 8. “Fraud Fighters”. Movie from U. S. he. 

Morton Klein as moderator, led by a panel dis 


Shite 


1. Bacteriology. Gunther, Pennsylvania Southeastern Branch (Officers for 1952: President, 
Department of Health, Bureau of Laboratories. _ Albert L. Kleckner; Vice-President, Charles 


Mycology. Albert M. Kligman, University of Winkler, 


3. Parasitology, William Sawitz, -Jefferson” ‘The 1952 Annual ‘Meeting of the Southeastern 
Medical Branch was held on February 28th and 29th and 
Be 4. Virology. M. Michael Sigel, The C Children’s s a March 1st at the Communicable Disease Center, 
Hospital of Philadelphia, University of — Lawson General Hospital, Chamblee, Georgia and 

athe. Civic Auditorium, Athens, Georgia. The after. 


University. the C.D.C. Laboratories “a a banquet was held 
May 27, 1952, 229th and final of the in the evening. Scientific sessions were held on the 


‘The scientific program consisted of an address 1. Salmonellosis ‘swine. B. McElrath 
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Mildred M. and William V. Smith, Florida Public health significance ¢ of animal lepto- 
State Board of Health, Jacksonville. iroses. Ernest S. S. Tierkel, Veterinary Public 
2. An outbreak of Salmonella typhimurium in Health, Public Health Service, Federal ware 


unization 
Assistant 


L, Lederle 
; os nursery of a small hospital in Georgia. Mar- Agency, Atlanta, Georgia. 
jorie Standifer and Frank H. Stubbs, 4. Clinical aspects of Paul 
Department of Public Health, Albany Laboratory, Beeson, Emory University, School of Medicine, — 
_ 3, Dysentery among prisoners of war in Korea. — 5. Laboratory diagnosis of leptospiral infections. a. 
FE Albert V. Hardy and Dwight E. . Frazier, Florida Martha K. Ward, Special Bacteriology Labora- se 
State Board of Health, Jacksonville. ‘Chamblee, Georgia. 
Warren Hoffert, Florida State Board of Health, Texas (Frank B. Engley, Bey Secretary 
vith sim. 16-17, 1952, Spring Meeting, University of 
cCleskey,f 5. Anthrax in Florida. James E. Scatterday, Texas Medical Branch. Galveston. 
nd Plant f William V. Smith and Mildred M. Galton, Florida 1. Some laboratory findings on an outbreak of i 
Baton State Board of Health, Jacksonville. -ornithosis. Thelma D. Sullivan, Malcolm Denley 
6, Extraction of a tuberculostatic substance and J. V. Irons, Texas State Health Department, 
material } from normal rat spleen. Walter L. Bloom, Martin Austin. 
s. Elliott } Cummings and Paul Hudgins, ‘Tuberculosis Re- a Interference phenomenon between human 
logy and § search, Lawson Veteran’s Administration Hospital, malignant tumors and a rat sarcoma in the yolk 
Atlanta, Georgia. of the embryonated chicken egg. James O. 
Morphological changes in cells” ‘of Brucella Normal, E. Staten Wynne and William O. Russell, 


ure of a abortus accompanying extraction. John W. Foster, University of Texas, M. D. Anderson Hospital, 
aminase, Department of Hygiene, School of Veterinary Houston. 
iristman, | Medicine, University of Georgia, Athens. Production of immune serum against eryth-— 
and Bio- | 8. An organism dissimilating penicillin. H. E, _rocytes of sickle cell anemia. Rose Schneider, 
Baton Calkins, Department of Biology, Franklin College U. Texas Medical Branch, Galveston. 
of Arts Sciences, University of Georgia, Response Vibrio ‘metchnikovii vaccine in 
action of Athens. irradiated cancer patients. Cora Gott, D. 
Nilliams, f 9. Mineral reunivemente of some myxomycetes. - Hinds, and E. Staten Wynne, The Univ ersity of 
Agricul- — Arthur L. Cohen, Department of Biology, Ogle- — Texas, M. D. Anderson Hospital, Houston. a 
ina State | thorpe University, Georgia, and Johanna Sobels, — __ 5. The bactericidal action of human sera from — 
University of Utrecht, Holland. acutely ill patients, and its relation to the anti-— 
roma of f 10, Effect of Semliki Forest virus on rabbit proteolytic power of the sera. Runell C. Mc-— 
ment of f myxoma. David R. Ginder, Department of Bac- Roberts and Kenneth L. Burdon, Baylor College 
ans, La, teriology and Immunology, Emory University, of Medicine and Ve 
anaplas- School of Medicine, Atlanta, Georgia. —" ‘ital, 
tment of ‘11. The isolation of “pseudorabies virus from = 6. Congenital anomalies in chick, ‘used 
iversity, dogs. Martha E. Eidson, C.D.C., Virus and Rick- as controls in virus research. L. C. Murphy, 4th” 
ettsial Section, Montgomery, Alabama. Area Medical Laboratory, F ort Sam Hous- 
otential. 12. Eastern equine encephalomyelitis in do- ton, Texas. 
stration, f mestic fowl. Janice Cailleteau, C.D.C., Virus and = 7. The metabolic role of lipoic acid (py ruvic 
La. Rickettsial Section, Montgomery, Alabama, oxidation factor). Gerald Seaman, U. Texas Medi- 
13. Two locally acquired human infections with cal Branch, Galveston. 

a Isopora hominis i in Georgia. Conrad F. Routh and a. 8. The antimicrobial action of selenium sulfide | 
John E. . McCroan, Georgia Department of Public suspension (Selsun). F. B. Engley, Jr. and Martha 


Health, Atlanta, ‘and Curtis. G. Hames, M. Jordan, U. Texas Medical Branch, Galveston. 


= mites, Dermanyssus gallinae, Liponyssus bursa and b. Role of Insects—Don W. Micks i 
heastern L. syleiorum. Robert K. Sikes, C.D.C., Virus — c. Plant Diseases—C. C.Doaks 
9th and and Rickettsial Section, Montgomery, Alabama. el Animal Diseases— —Morris Pollard Ye 


_ 14. Biological studies es of three species of bird a Routes of Infection—Robert Pike 


Center, March 1, 1952. Symposium on leptospirosis. = Medical Intelligence—J. V. 

gia and The public health laboratory aspects of lepto- Decontamination Procedures— 

ie after- spirosis in Florida. Nathan J. Schneider, Mildred B. Engley 
tours of § M. Galton and Albert V. Hardy, Florida State 10. The increasing resistance of S. aureus to 

ras held § Board of Health, Jacksonville. the major antibiotics. Charles D. Dukes, A. M. 

1 on the | 2. Leptospirosis in domestic animals. Willima Dukes and C. M. W illard, ae Texas Medical — La 


= L. Sippel, Department of Animal Diseases, Georgia Branch, Galveston. 
rat 


Coastal Plains Experiment Tifton. 11. Comparative susceptibility to antibiotics of 
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sie of Prank B. Hahn, M. K. Dulensy B. M. Cook, Teil 
a _ Engley, Jr. and Chin Min Hsiang. U. Texas Medi- State Department of Health, Austin, 
eal Branch,Galveston. 25, Attempts to propagate Coxsackie viruses jn 
12. Anti- Rickettsial activity of a new synthetic — -embryonated eggs. Paul Donaldson, Marjorie 
- antibiotic. Ludwik Anigstein and Dorothy M_ Schwab and S. Edward Sulkin, University of 
U. Texas Medical Branch, Galveston. Texas, Dallas. 
13. Effect of temperature of storage on 1 virulence 26. Studies on production of chick chorio-al- 
- of dehydrated Hemophilus pertussis cultures. R. H. lantoic membrane culture smallpox vaccine. Caro- 
- Hanna, Louis Gerhardt and Caroline Stearns, line Stearns, Richard T. Wyatt, and E. B. M. 
Texas State Department of Health, Austin. Cook, Texas State Department of Health, Austin, 
14, Preliminary report on the clinical use of a ‘, 27. The oncolytic effect of viruses in tissue cul- 
new pertussis antigen. Harriet M. Felton, U. T exas, ture. Morris Pollard and Robert Bussell, U. Texas 
The management of bacterial ‘infections of Washington, (Bernice 
the skin. Clarence Livingood, C. E. Head, R. M. 
Sautter, and J. Fred Mullins, U. Texas February 26, 195 2, 184th Mee 
Service Graduate School. — 
grificons. Allen I. Laskin and O. B. Williams, di 
University of Texas, Austin, 4 iscussi creditation of microbiologists, 


by Dr. Geoffrey Edsall, speaking as a member of 
a: Adaptation of Voges- ‘Proskauer 1 reaction to ~ the Sub-committee on Certification and Problems 
assay of University of 


an 


at) 7 of Personnel, by Dr. Norman C. Laffer, University 
of Maryland and others. President Ralph P. Tit. 


tsler served as moderator. 
,  murium to tartrate. Allen G. Marr and E. Staten March 25, 1952, 185th Meeting, Army 1 Medical 


Wynne, University of Wisconsin, Madison, and — Service Gra rae School. en 
University of Texas, M. D. ‘Anderson Hospital, 


1. An investigation of the antagonistic activity 
19, Bacteriostatic and bactericidal effect of snd Leland W. Pare, Scheel of Medica 
‘DETT”. Robert A. Brown and Frank B. Engley, George Washington University. 
_ Jr., University of Texas Medical Branch, Galves- © . On bacterial decomposition of amines. Rah oh 


protease in man A “slepecky and | R. N. Doetsch, 
animals following exposure to X-ray. Kenneth L. — Bacteriology, U niversity of Maryland. = 
3. Problems in the diagnosis of brucellosis. Nor- 


Burdon, Rufus K. Guthrie, and Shirley R. Faseler, 
an B. McCullough, Laboratory of Infectious 
Bazlor College of Medicine, Houston. National Microbiological Institute, Ne- 


tional Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland. 
et _ Robert P. Williams, Baylor College of April 22, 1952, 186th Meeting, Army Medical 


Medicine, Houston, Service Graduate School = | 
22. The fixation of anti-organ antibodies ¢ in vivo 
1. Some preliminary observations of the effect 


; ‘an determined by radioactive iodine 131. Ludwik | 
yy, 3 Anigstein, K. P. McConnell, P. Pappas, an d of gamma radiation on spore-forming food spoilage 


Dorothy Whitney, U. Texas Medical Branch, _ Organisms. Bruce ‘H. Morgan, National Cannes 


Galveston. N utritional requirements of eisserta per- 


The influence of inc cubation temperature and ‘fens. W. HL Martin, M. J. Pelczar, “and 
= time upon the plate count of raw and pasteurized 


x Hansen, Department of Bacteriology, University 

milk, Peters, A. and M. College of Texas, Col- of . 
de Station, 

3. Current problems in the sterilization of 

24. Preliminary studies of the effect of a aureo-— plasma. W. Hiatt, Veterinary Division 

mycin hydrochloride on fixed rabies virus. D. J. Medical Graduate School. 
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